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Introduction 


In one current theory of human language, which is 
referred to as Generative Grammar, speakers of a 
language know the “grammar” of their language. On 
the other hand, on the Caribbean island of St. Martin, 
it appears that people generally tend to consider 
all departures from “Standard English” as not well 
formed and “ungrammatical.” It is difficult to say the 
extent to which St. Martiners recognize the forms 
that constitute their vernacular and fully distinguish 
them from forms of international English. 

The Generative Chomskyan model of human lan- 
guage is the main position taken by current formal 
linguistics. However, speakers of highly variable 
language systems and with highly variable speech 
performance, such as is the case in St. Martin, are 
notoriously insecure about the grammar or the 
“language” they speak due to the different degrees 
of prestige assigned to different variant forms in 
the variable systems. There is a marked tendency 
to believe that the forms closer to or identical with 
“standard” norms of English—such as British norms, 
North American norms, and increasingly developing 
Caribbean and St. Martin standard norms—are 


socially, aesthetically, and intrinsically superior to the 
others or are the “correct” grammatical forms, while 
those forms that diverge from these standard norms 
are “incorrect.” This tendency leads to a perception 
that the forms furthest removed from these standard 
norms of English do not really constitute a formal 
grammatical system. Indeed, it is widely perceived 
that these forms may not constitute “language,” 
as they are viewed as highly simplified, not having 
many of the inflections that are considered to be the 
important hallmarks of language. In St. Martin the 
language debate has also included discussions on the 
place of the local language in the education process. 

‘This book is the result of a personal quest to obtain 
empirical data and to provide analyses in order to 
contribute to the language discourse in St. Martin. 
It provides an exploration of the basic syntactical 
structure of the popular vernacular with two major 
goals in mind. First, this book makes a preliminary 
analysis of this system in the hope of stimulating 
further and deeper studies leading to a new awareness 
by St. Martiners and others of the nature of the St. 
Martin vernacular. Second, this book aims to provide 
a knowledge base from which the analysis of cultural, 
identity, and educational issues confronting St. Mar- 
tin can be made and understood. Initially, the research 
objectives were to: 


1. Determine how best to classify or label the 
popular vernacular used by St. Martiners in 
their daily communication; 

2. Provide a linguistic analysis of the popular 
vernacular in the context of the absence 
in existing literature of any such analysis 
or description and in the context of the 
general lay opinion that this vernacular is 
not an independent, legitimate linguistic 
communication system; 

3. Identify the various domains of language use; 
Ascertain how best to argue for the position 
of the popular vernacular within the context 
of an explicit, comprehensive language policy. 


However, during the course of the research, it 
became more apparent that people reveal a lot about 
themselves and their communities by the linguistic 
choices they make. Consequently, the objectives were 
expanded to include: 


5. An investigation into how people in 
St. Martin use language to express self- 
identification and the relationship between 
the way people identify themselves and the 
languages they speak; and 

6. Whether the St. Martin language could be 
used as a means to foster national unity. 


‘The premise was that speakers’ identification with 
and perception of their language are two of the criti- 
cal issues to be addressed if the St. Martin society 
is going to develop an explicit language policy that 
reflects more cultural and, quite probably, political 
independence'—particularly at this critical juncture 
when the insular government administrations in 
both parts of the island have obtained an adjusted 
political autonomy status during the first decade of 
the 21* century. 

Partofthechallengeinformulatingacomprehensive 
language policy in which the St. Martin vernacular 
or “nation language” (to use Kamau Brathwaite’s 
terminology) takes prominence is related to the fact 
that policy makers and educators remain ambivalent 
toward the language. While some educationists tend 
to agree that the St. Martin language should feature 
more prominently in a language policy, the fact that 
the language has not been adequately described has 
contributed to the reluctance to give it prominence 
in “national” policy. More specifically, policy makers 
have failed to explicitly declare whether the St. Martin 
vernacular is to be treated as a system independent 
from “Standard English” or whether it is to be seen as 
another viable dialect of English. This reluctance to 
properly classify the language affects and is affected 
by the popular opinion of it and the view that the 


people who speak it are poorly educated or are unable 
to speak or master “proper” English. These negative 
sentiments about the language have spilled over into 
the education system, where students and teachers are 
discouraged from using it out of concern that their use 
of the language will in some way negatively impact 
students’ mastery of a standard form of English and 
limit their success in other academic pursuits. These 
claims about the language persist despite the fact that 
the link between the use of the vernacular and school 
performance has not been empirically established. 
This phenomenon in St. Martin supports Mervyn 
Alleyne’s 1985 conclusions that attitudes of prejudice 
against Caribbean language varieties have made it 
possible for the languages to be held responsible for 
the deficiencies that are caused by other obstacles. 
Furthermore, many in St. Martin, where island- 
wide the people constitute one “nation,” continue to 
invoke the historical and political associations and 
varying degrees of economic dependency in relation 
to the Kingdom of the Netherlands and the Republic 
of France as reasons for maintaining Dutch and 
French respectively as languages of instruction in 
schools, usually regarding the promotion of English 
in the education system as a direct assault on these 
other two languages. Rather than call for English 
to become the language of instruction in all of the 


nation’s schools, educators and policy makers on both 
parts of the island continue to resort to notions of 
“Dutch schools” and “bilingual education” as viable 
solutions to counter poor academic performance by 
students. These campaigns continue despite the fact 
that the majority of the population does not use 
either French or Dutch, but instead uses English as 
the primary mode of daily communication. 

Though efforts to promote the use of Dutch and 
French as languages of instruction in St. Martin 
schools are at times well intentioned and have 
incorporated the role and historical development 
of these languages, as well as current language 
usage—all key components in language policy and 
planning—the effectiveness of this approach remains 
questionable. These efforts fall short because of 
the well-established fact that the most effective 
programs are those in which the language of 
instruction (LO]) in education is the same language 
the learner is already familiar with. It is hard not 
to query the objectives of the education system or 
the expectations of students in a system with faulty 
instructional policies, even if students are granted so- 
called herkansingen: opportunities to take final exams 
multiple times in this system. James Tollefson and 
Amy M. Tsui underscore the far-ranging effects of 
language policies in which there is discord between 


LOT and the learners’ language: 


‘The use of a foreign language as the medium of instruction 
for children who are still struggling with basic expression in 
that language hampers not only their academic achievement 
and cognitive growth, but also their self-perception, self- 
esteem, emotional security, and their ability to participate 
meaningfully in the educational process.” 


Alleyne also considers the potential negative con- 
sequences for Caribbean children and the wider 
society resulting from policies where children are 
educated in a language that is not native to them: 


Poor performance in mathematics, for example, may be 
related to the language factor. Education for these large 
numbers of people does not have the component of the 
exploration and discovery of the environment so as to 
produce creative responses to it. What is taught becomes 
unquestioned and unquestionable; it is often observed that 
Caribbean children who may be quite critical, argumentative, 
and insightful outside the classroom are quite uncritical and 
inarticulate inside. And this runs all the way to the tertiary 
level. One reason for this is that inhibitions to free expression 
arise from the school’s rejection of the children’s native 
language. This native language then becomes the symbol and 
medium of the child’s rejection of the school’s rejection... 
One has remarked that quite apart from the reduction of 
the rate at which countries of the Caribbean can generate 
the professional and managerial level personnel needed for 
their development, the psychological damage in inhibiting 
the growth of articulate public expressiveness reduces the 
capacity of the societies to generate new ideas appropriate 
to their needs. There is persistent borrowing of ‘solutions’ 


to problems, with the language/culture in which these 
solutions have been conceived. The region hence remains an 
importer not only of goods but of ideas.’ 


To date, language policy activities in St. Martin 
have remained unguided by empirical data, primarily 
due to the lack of information specific to St. Martin’s 
linguistic reality. While there has been a handful 
of studies on the sociolinguistic situation* and im- 
plications for education and other policy areas,’ 
there has been no formal treatment, no scientific 
classification, and no description of the St. Martin 
vernacular. The only known attempts at a formal or 
scientific discourse have been carried out by Daniella 
Jeftry-Razafindrainibe (1978), Mario Brown (1990), 
Ken Decker (2001), and Mervyn Alleyne e¢a/. (2007), 
although Michael Aceto also makes reference to the 
structure of the language in his 2006 treatment of the 
“Statia Creole English.”® As a way to further con- 
tribute to this area of language policy and planning, 
this book presents a sketch of the prominent features 
of the St. Martin popular vernacular. 

For still too many in St. Martin, espousing the 
St. Martin vernacular is considered to render its 
speakers incapable of “correct and understandable 
communication,” and any consideration of the lan- 
guage in the context of education is denounced. This 
book can therefore be seen as a justified response to 


the call by policy makers and the wider community 
for the scientific classification of the language and 
related data. 

Current research shows that the languages 
and cultures of the smaller societies remain vastly 
understudied, compared to the languages and cultures 
of larger Caribbean societies such as Jamaica and 
Guyana. It is anticipated that this book will provide 
much needed data for and from the region that could 
lead to a hypothesis about the emergence of certain 
features and the most plausible interpretation for 
locating these varieties on the macro-continuum of 
English-lexified languages in the Caribbean, from 
Saramaccan to Bajan. Furthermore, it is hoped that 
these results could be used for improving guidelines 
for teaching about the language and culture of these 
islands with the recognition that each has its unique 
identity. 

Generally speaking, identity construction is a 
complex process and in a space as racially, ethnically, 
and linguistically complex as St. Martin, identity 
construction can become even more challenging 
when language is introduced into the discussion 
because one important way people express their 
sense of ethnic or national identity and solidarity 
is through language. ‘This position is supported by 
Robert Le Page and Andrée Tabouret-Keller, both 


researchers and authors who hold that people’s 
linguistic behavior constitutes a series of acts of 
identity in which people reveal personal identity and 
their search for social roles. 

This book, consequently, also examines how people 
in St. Martin use language to express self-identity 
and what relationship might exist between language 
identification and self-identification. The hypothesis 
of the research was that language identification 
would be closely linked to self-identification. The 
premise was that people in St. Martin who hold 
positive views about themselves and their ethnic and 
cultural identity would have positive attitudes toward 
their language, and those with less positive attitudes 
toward their identity would also have less favorable 
attitudes toward the St. Martin language. 

While people are inclined to link poor academic 
performance to the use of the vernacular in schools 
and the wider society, even without empirical evi- 
dence to support this link, they are less willing to 
establish a relationship between choice of a foreign 
language as the medium of instruction and academic 
performance. As a way of gathering empirical data, I 
also attempted to examine the relationship between 
language of instruction and academic performance in 
St. Martin schools. This undertaking proved quite a 
challenge, as will be shown later. 
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Another hypothesis was that students’ test scores 
in schools with English as LOI would be generally 
higher than for students in schools which use other 
languages for instruction and that the average age 
of students graduating from schools where English 
is the LOI would be lower than that where another 
foreign language is used for general instruction. 

This book expands on the works of Jeffry-Raza- 
findrainibe, Decker, and Alleyne e¢ a/. and uses ori- 
ginal data to present a more detailed sketch of the St. 
Martin vernacular, along with an updated account of 
the sociolinguistic reality of contemporary St. Mar- 
tin. Lastly, the book proposes a national language 
policy for St. Martin, along with guidelines for how 
best to incorporate the St. Martin vernacular into 
the education process. It is supposed that public 
discomfiture with whether the language is either 
“slang,” “ungrammatical dialect,” or an independent 
linguistic system could be mitigated as more em- 
pirical data are introduced into the language educa- 
tion debate, and so the book addresses three basic 
questions in this regard: 


1. What is the most appropriate description for 
the language variety used by St. Martiners in 
their daily communication? 

2. How do people in St. Martin identify 
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themselves and the St. Martin language, and 
is there a relationship between their self- 
identity and how they identify the language 
that they speak? 

3. What is the relationship between language 
of instruction and academic performance in 
St. Martin? 


Forming part of the theoretical framework was 
the assumption that it is imperative to investigate and 
establish whether the St. Martin vernacular is a non- 
standard dialect of a standard European language, 
having developed “naturally” over time, or whether 
its evolution has resulted in a separate system with 
enough other (African) retentions or influences to 
warrant classification outside of English. More pre- 
cisely, in the context of “creole” language studies, the 
critical questions became whether the St. Martin 
language was to be considered a creole language 
or merely another dialect of English, whether the 
language could be classified as both, or whether the 
two linguistic categories were mutually exclusive. 
Furthermore, I felt that it was imperative to classify 
the St. Martin vernacular in a manner that accurately 
reflects its development and structure in order to 
advance more positive attitudes toward it and its 
speakers and, consequently, impact self-perception, 
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self-esteem, and academic performance, and, by ex- 
tension, public expressiveness. 

Given the sociohistorical facts about St. Martin, 
it may be accurate to assert that the language used 
by St. Martiners in their daily communication is a 
dialect of English and that St. Martiners may be 
correct in their insistence that their language be 
referred to as “S’maatin English.”” This position is 
reinforced when socioeconomic and environmental 
factors are considered. ‘The primary question in this 
regard then would be: what specifically is it about the 
language that makes it “St. Martin,” as opposed to 
English proper? 

On the other hand, when the St. Martin popular 
vernacular is compared with other English-lexified 
varieties in the region that have been labeled “creole” 
in the literature, it is clear that the St. Martin variety 
shares many of the features of these languages. Based 
on these facts, the research focused on how regional 
varieties have been classified in the literature, 
what characteristics formed the bases for those 
classifications, and whether similar classifications 
could apply to the St. Martin vernacular. 

This approach posed a number of challenges 
because, as far as creole languages are concerned, 
attempts to define the term “creole” have not resulted 
in any universally accepted definition. Whereas 
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it has been relatively easy for linguists to classify 
some languages as “creole,” for other languages such 
classification has been less successful. While the 
“classic” pidgin-to-creole hypothesis seems to be 
losing ground in light of the lack of evidence for 
the existence of pidgin varieties in the Caribbean, as 
claimed by Alleyne et a/., languages such as Jamaican 
(Patois) and Sranan are called “radical” creoles because 
of certain features they exhibit. Contrastingly, the 
“creoleness” of other languages such as Bajan and 
Trinidadian continue to be debated, and, to date, 
there remains disagreement among linguists over 
whether these languages constitute a separate class 
from “normal” languages. 

Though contemporary linguists may no longer 
describe the speech of people of African descent as 
“bizarre, aberrant, pathological” strains of European 
languages, produced by speakers whose minds are 
“too primitive for expression in modes of speech 
beyond their capabilities”® as was done in the past, 
there persists a view among some theorists that the 
varieties spoken by African-Americans and others 
in the New World are mere dialects of European 
languages, the result of a kind of poverty of input 
during early contact between Africans and Europeans. 
It must be admitted that the field of linguistics has 
not produced a principled and totally acceptable 
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formula for determining when two varieties are 
dialects of the same language or represent different 
languages. ‘This becomes even more problematic 
when there is gross difference in value and prestige 
between the two varieties. One of the problems is 
that autonomy—as opposed to relatedness—may 
be not only a formal structural linguistic issue but 
also an issue of the subjective perception held by the 
speakers. It then becomes an issue of sociological and 
psychological nature, as well as a question of scientific 
methodology. According to linguistics authority 
Heinz Kloss, the sociologist must never forget to 
take into account objective as well as subjective facts, 
such as the attitudes of a speech community toward 
their own language. He further believes that if there 
is general conviction among speakers of an idiom 
that their speech is an autonomous language and 
not a mere branch of another language, then many 
shortcomings of external linguistic development are 
compensated for by such a viewpoint. 

As it is, speakers of “creole” languages of the 
Caribbean seem to have a perception that coincides 
with an objective assessment of the differences 
in structure between the creole and the “lexifier 
language.” In cases where there is a substantial gap 
between the creole and the lexifier, speakers tend 
to give the creole a separate name (for example 
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Sranan or Papiamentu) and presumably to view it as 
autonomous. 

On the other hand, where the structural gap 
between the popular vernacular and the European 
prestige standard language is not so substantial, 
speakers tend to perceive it as a dialect of the 
European language. It should be noted here that in 
the case of Jamaican and other Caribbean varieties, 
“Dialect” was and continues to be one of the names 
used to refer to the variety that linguistics calls 
“Creole.” It may not be a mere coincidence that in 
those cases where there is a substantial gap, programs 
of standardization are most intense (Papiamentu, 
Tok Pisin, Haitian, Jamaican), whereas in those cases 
where the gap is not substantial and therefore perhaps 
not quite perceptible, as in the case of St. Martin, 
there is no strong movement toward standardization 
and the granting of official autonomy. 

Those linguists who see these contact languages 
as independent systems often cite linguistic history 
and connection to Africa as important factors in 
classifying the languages of the Caribbean. In spite of 
the different colonizing forces, they contend, there is 
a certain commonality among African communities 
in the Diaspora in areas such as music, religion, family 
structure, genetics, and language. In his 1980 treatise, 
Alleyne provides analyses of the similarities across 
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African-American languages despite their varying 
“source” languages. Alleyne concludes that cultural 
forms that were generalized throughout West Africa 
prior to European contact were the ones with the 
best chances of continuity in the new setting. In this 
same vein, it can be argued that the linguistic forms 
with the best chances of survival in the new setting 
would be those that had counterparts in multiple 
West African languages. 

In order to determine how people identify 
themselves ethnically and racially and which 
languages they speak at home, I developed a 
questionnaire to collect the data. The questionnaire 
also sought to determine respondents’ attitudes 
toward their ethnic groups, sense of belonging to 
St. Martin, and their perception of the St. Martin 
vernacular. Participants were selected in random 
clusters from the general population, which would 
invariably include people residing in both parts 
of the island. In order to determine the number of 
questionnaires to be circulated, I had decided at first 
to use the equivalent of one percent of the registered 
population, but this proved to be challenging because 
the different sources I consulted contained either 
outdated or unreliable numbers for the size of the 
registered population, which ranged between 70,000 
and 80,000 for both the northern and southern parts 
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of St. Martin combined. In the end, I decided to poll 
500 people. 

Initially, the questionnaire was developed in 
English, and it was subsequently translated into 
Haitian and Spanish and distributed to individuals 
from the two largest immigrant categories, Domini- 
cano’ and Haitian, to determine if the findings in the 
general population correlated with those in specific 
immigrant categories. I chose this approach because 
many first-generation St. Martiners belong to these 
communities. 

Another method of data gathering was the re- 
cording of live, radio call-in programs and commercial 
jingles. These data were analyzed for morphosyntactic 
and phonological renderings. In order to investigate 
the correlation between language of instruction 
and student performance rates, I compared archival 
data of students’ test scores at schools with different 
languages of instruction. Samplings were chosen 
from three secondary schools, representing the three 
languages of instruction in St. Martin: English, 
Dutch, and French. 

‘The choice of orthography for the data presenta- 
tion also proved to be a challenge as there are dif- 
ferent theories regarding how to go about writing 
non-standard languages, depending on the objective. 
The samples used in chapter four were taken from 
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a number of sources, including literary texts and 
recordings of natural speech. In the end, I found the 
most effective system to be one that would strike a 
balance between linguistic soundness and simplicity 
in comprehension. To strike this balance, the literary 
texts were extracted literally, and the recordings were 
transcribed using a loose transcription in order to 
make it easier for the reader, but with the objective 
of remaining as faithful as possible to the original 
speech. 

As part of understanding the role and historical 
development of language, I also found it valuable to 
examine why, in spite of the almost four hundred years 
of continued possession by the Dutch and French and 
the fact that the Dutch and French languages are still 
used actively—though in restricted domains—there 
never seemed to have evolved a French or Dutch 
“creole” language in St. Martin. 

Contrastingly, on the neighboring U.S. Virgin Is- 
lands, barely over 100 miles away, a Dutch creole once 
existed and French-lexified creoles evolved in other 
French territories like Martinique and Guadeloupe. 
A comparative study of the linguistic systems in St. 
Martin and those of the other islands with a shared 
geopolitical history could have contributed to a 
deeper appreciation for the St. Martin language in 
the education systems on both parts of the island. 
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However, such a study was not within the scope of 
the research for this book. Moreover, a comparative 
study of the language, culture, and identity of St. 
Martin and the surrounding islands, including an 
examination of the records of immigration related 
to this same area, should generally shed some light 
on language maintenance in small societies and 
the role of ethnicity in language maintenance. For 
practical reasons, though, only a brief outline of 
the sociohistorical developments in St. Martin was 
sketched here, leaving open the possibility for further 
research in this area. 

Throughout the book, I have maintained the 
original English spelling to refer to the entire island 
of St. Martin. Where necessary to distinguish one 
part of the island from the other, the descriptors such 
as “Dutch,” “Dutch-controlled part,” or “South” and 
“French,” “French-controlled part,” or “North” are 
used accordingly. 
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St. Martin: 
A Brief Sociohistorical Background 


St.Martin is a 37-square-mile island in the Caribbean 
Sea, located at latitude 18.20 degrees North and 
longitude 63.07 degrees West. An imaginary border 
stretches between the 21-square-mile northern part 
of the island, which is a colony of France, and the 
16-square-mile southern part, which is a Dutch 
colony. The Dutch territory is divided into districts 
called quarters, namely: Great Bay, Upper and Lower 
Prince’s Quarter, Cul-de-Sac, Little Bay, Cole Bay, 
and Simpson Bay. These quarters are subdivided 
into villages. The quarters on the French part are 
Orleans (French Quarter), Grand Case, Colombier, 
and Marigot. The registered population count on the 
Dutch part is approximately 40,000 and that of the 
French part is approximately 36,000. Additionally, 
it is widely held that there is a relatively significant 
number of unregistered persons residing on the 
island, but this number may have decreased in the 
South due to the Brooks Tower Accord registration 
process that became available to “illegal immigrants” 
in Philipsburg in 2009." 
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‘The landscape of the island of St. Martin is made 
up of hills and valleys, with a “ring” of over 20 fresh and 
saltwater ponds, which serve as natural catchments 
for rainwater from the hills. While there are natural 
springs throughout the island, the water is not 
generally considered suitable for human consumption, 
so people have traditionally constructed cisterns on 
their property as a way of collecting rainwater for 
consumption. Today, these cisterns serve mainly as 
reserves in times of water scarcity when the regular 
supply from the main water desalination plants and 
distribution companies, GEBE in the South and 
Générale des Eaux Guadeloupe in the North, is not 
available. 

In St. Martin, plantations were relatively small 
during Slavery. The island has no forests in the 
traditional sense, and because of the steepness of the 
hills, plantation activity was limited to the low-lying 


areas. There are two “seasons”: dry and rainy. During 


the dry season, which generally corresponds to winter 
in the northern hemisphere, there was not enough 
rain for productive plantation activity. According 
to historian J.D. Paula, when the Dutch took over 
the island from the British in 1816, there were 29 
plantations in the South owned by 25 planters and 
measuring 3,123.41 acres (12.64 km’), of which 
merely 1,472.75 acres (5.96 km?) were cultivated. On 
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the French part, there were 30 plantations owned by 
28 planters and measuring a total of 6,744 acres (27.29 
km?), of which 3,135 (12.68 km?) were cultivated. As 
far as we can tell, by the early 19" century, there was 
little prospect of St. Martin becoming a successful 
agricultural colony. Instead, by the mid-1800s, there 
seemed to be more optimism in revitalizing the salt 
industry as a keystone for the island. In an 1859 letter 
to the Dutch Cabinet Minister Baron J.G.H. van 
Tets van Goudrian, the businessman and abolitionist 
Francois Perrinon wrote, 
“The operation of the Saint Martin Salt ponds is of the 
greatest interest for the future and the prosperity of this 
poorest of the Dutch Territories and we have real hope 
that this island one day, instead of a country almost entirely 
abandoned by navigation and commerce, will be a very 
important island in the archipelago of Antillean Islands, 


and that the two metropolitan countries will congratulate 
themselves that they had the foresight of developing same.”” 


St. Martin's immediate neighbors are the islands 
of Anguilla in the north, Saba and St. Eustatius in 
the south, St. Barths in the southeast, and the United 
States Virgin Islands and the British Virgin Islands 
to the west. To the east, the island’s coast borders the 
Atlantic Ocean. Together with Saba and St. Eustatius, 
the southern part of St. Martin formed part of the 
Dutch Windward Islands or “island territories” of 
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the now defunct Netherlands Antilles. The northern 
part of St. Martin, formerly a commune of the 
French overseas department of Guadeloupe, became 
an overseas territorial community (collectivité doutre- 
mer) of France in February 2007. The southern part 
of the island attained an autonomous territory status 
within the Kingdom of the Netherlands on October 
10, 2010. While the South and North of the island 
respectively are colonial possessions of the Dutch 
and French politically, the whole island has more 
in common, geographically and culturally, with the 
Anglophone Northeastern Caribbean. 


‘The Peopling of St. Martin 


Archeological research and other historical re- 
cords suggest that the first Amerindians inhabited 
the island around 2000 BC, and it is believed that 
between 600 and 1300 AD, there were people living 
on the island, though “not permanently,” according 
to historian Johannes Hartog. However, according 
to archaeologist Jay Haviser (1995), by the time 
the Europeans arrived, there were “no Amerindians 
surviving into the Historic Age” in St. Martin.* More 
scholarly work needs to be done in St. Martin and 
throughout the Caribbean regarding the presence 
of the region’s earliest known peoples and the exact 
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periods that they lived, worked, and traveled on and 
between St. Martin and other islands before, during, 
and after the arrival of Europeans and Africans to St. — 
Martin. 

As far as the precise beginning of European 
occupation is concerned, the records are conflicting, 
but they tend to situate the initial occupation 
and settlement between 1627 and 1630. ‘The first 
Africans in post-Columbian St. Martin are thought 
to have been brought to the island and enslaved 
by Europeans sometime between 1627 and 1631. 
When the Dutch and the French were forced off the 
island by the invading Spaniards in 1633, Africans 
were among the few people that remained from the 
previous settlements. 

There is an increasing knowledge of post-Colum- 
bian communities being formed in the Caribbean, 
which have not been extensively recorded, but which 
may have been very important for the development of 
Caribbean social, psychological, and cultural systems. 
For example, pirate and maroon communities pre- 
ceding the establishment of plantation economies 
and societies have not been extensively studied. ‘They 
may have been the beginnings of the other aspect or 
interpretation of Caribbean society, the one based 
more on cultural, social, and economic exchanges 
in a situation of racial and ethnic equality rather 
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than on the inequality and extremes of power and 
powerlessness associated with the slave plantation. 
Nicholas Faraclas, Micah Corum, Jean Ourdy Pierre, 
and Rhoda Arrindell, expanding on the work of 
Candida Gonzales, have maintained the label société 
de cohabitation for this pre-plantation exchange, in 
contrast to the two hitherto accepted and allegedly 
dominant systems of immediate post-Columbian 
Caribbean society: société de plantation and société de 
habitation. As we shall see below, a number of features 
of the peopling of St. Martin seem to favor this view. 

Before 1630, according to Hartog, there was 
already a small group of French settlers who had 
arrived between 1627 and 1629. In 1631, the Dutch 
West India Company assumed administration of 
the entire island. In 1633, both the Dutch and the 
French were driven off by the Spanish, who occupied 
the island until 1648, when the Dutch and the 
French returned following the 80 Years War between 
the Dutch and the Spanish in Europe. The Spaniards 
wanted to concentrate on the more lucrative island of 
Puerto Rico and had little interest in the much smaller 
St. Martin. Because the Spanish Crown had placed 
an embargo on salt for preserving herring during the 
long war, St. Martin salt would be perfectly suitable 
to the Dutch as it could be used in the preservation 
of food, particularly herring. In 1648, the Dutch 
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and French would formally agree to coexist on the 
island and sealed their agreement with the Partition 
Treaty or Treaty of Concordia, based on which the 
island has since been divided in Dutch and French 
parts. This coexistence was not always “peaceful” as 
is often claimed. Between 1633 and 1848, the island 
changed hands at least ten times between the British, 
the Dutch, the French, and the Spanish, including a 
period without a recognized European administration 
from 1690 to 1697 and virtual “ownerlessness” by any 
colonizing force from 1697 until 1703.* Throughout 
their occupation, both the French and the Dutch 
entertained notions of annexing the other part, and, 
in a number of instances, the island was under either 
full French or full Dutch rule. 

In spite of the changing hands of colonial rule and 
fluctuating population, between 1740 and 1863, on the 
Dutch part, the number of enslaved people remained 
more than double that of the free population, which 
included “non-whites,” wrote Hartog. Though these 
numbers are for the Netherlands part, there is no 
reason to believe this was radically different for the 
French-controlled part. 

From the beginning period of European settlement, 
“Englishmen” from North America settled in both 
parts of St. Martin, and most immigrants were 


English-speaking. Enslaved people were shipped to 
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St. Martin from Africa by way of the slave auction 
ports or blocks and plantations on neighboring 
islands—notably St. Kitts and St. Eustatius. It is also 
thought that smuggling of enslaved people directly 
from Africa and from within the region, through the 
Simpson Bay Lagoon, occurred well after the Dutch 
aborted the slave trade in 1814.5 

We are already beginning to see why English or 
an English-based language is the dominant medium 
of social interaction in St. Martin although the island 
was possessed by the Dutch, the French, and other 
European powers. During times of low productivity 
in St. Martin, plantation owners—because they 
also owned property on the neighboring islands— 
are reported to have hired out the people they 
had enslaved to plantations on islands such as St. 
Barthelemy, St. Eustatius, Sombrero, and St. Thomas. 
According to the notary Jose Speetjens in his book 
St. Martin Hier—Aujourd’hui, Yesterday—Today, the 
businessman and abolitionist Francois Perrinon— 
whose African mother was born into Slavery in 
Martinique, but later set free by manumission—hired 
enslaved people alongside free Black and White 
workers in the salt pans he had financial shares in on 
both parts of the island between 1844 and 1861: 


He then bought shares in the two Grand Case and Bretagne 
salt ponds of French St. Martin and did what nobody had 
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done here before: he employed black slaves, who were 
hired out by their masters alongside free people, liberated 
ex-slaves, and white workers, for the same salary per day. 
He was sure that financial incentives would erase all social 
inhibitions and barriers, such for the good of the salt industry 
and for all the workers. Perrinon proved that capitalism 
worked for everybody. This proof was an important element 
in the argumentation of the people who were in favour of 
abolishing slavery, as their opponents always used as an 
argument that the blacks, once freed, would be nothing but a 
burden on society. His capitalistic modern economic model 
made him loved on St. Martin, well known on Guadeloupe 
and Martinique and famous in Paris.® 


This coming together of people from different 
backgrounds in such a small space also required a 
lingua franca, with English emerging as the default 
choice. Furthermore, children of wealthy plantation 
and salt pan owners often went to North America to 
further their education, and, under the command of 
John Philips (1735-1746), cotton and coffee planting 
were encouraged in the Dutch-controlled part of St. 
Martin. This attracted even more people, and “over 
200 colonists from elsewhere” arrived and were given 
land in proportion to the number of enslaved persons 
they brought. During the last quarter of the 1700s, 
the French governor Augustin Descoudrelles also 
encouraged settlement by granting land in the North 
of the island to Europeans “no matter their religion 
or country of origin,”® resulting in the registration of 
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thirty-one plantations in 1794, a drastic increase for 
the time. 


Contemporary St. Martin Society 


As shown, the people who came or were brought 
in bondage to St. Martin as of the 1620s were from 
a range of places, with Africa being the major source 
of the enslaved labor. Today the primary phenotype is 
African, and other relatively large groups in addition 
to “Whites” from diverse cultural groups include East 
Indians (mostly from India and Guyana), Chinese, 
and a number of Middle Eastern groups. There has 
been a relatively high degree of miscegenation. Po- 
litical power rests in the hands of the Black and 
mulatto groups. In St. Martin, mulattoes are generally 
considered “Black” ethnically or racially, though in 
some cases, depending on the shade of skin color, 
they could be referred to as “White.” 

To the extent that one could speak of an elite 
class as a category, it could be said that the Whites 
constituted the first elite class in St. Martin, but 
over the years the notion of an elite class has been 
a dynamic one, comparable to the situation in the 
US. Virgin Islands.’ In contemporary St. Martin, 
the elite class would be made up primarily of Blacks, 
“local” and “foreign” Whites, and Indians. 
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The expansion of the Princess Juliana International 
Airport in 1963 eventually brought with it an increase 
in tourism, which would mark significantly the 
beginning of a new era for the island. Commenting 
on the rise of tourism as the “magic stone” for St. 
Martin, Fabian Badejo wrote: 

The seventies marked a new stage in the development of 
the island. With exhilarating speed, the once sleepy isle was 
transformed into a vibrant, cosmopolitan society. Mullet Bay 
Beach Resort, the flag-ship of the island’s tourism, opened. 
The St. Peter’s residential area and the Madame Estate 
housing project were inaugurated. The island expanded and 
became the focal point of attraction for job-seekers from all 
over the neighbouring islands. The magic stone had become 
a lodestone and a miracle worker." 


This focus on tourism development resulted in 
a relatively higher inflow of immigrant labor and 
investors, including Indians who now make up 
a significant majority of store owners and other 
businesspersons in the main town area in the South, 
and a relatively big entrepreneur group in the North. 
Over time, the Indian merchants as a group have been 
able to establish the group as a dominant economic 
force in the society, primarily through ownership 
of businesses selling mostly electronics, clothing, 
souvenir goods, and fine jewelry. 

St. Martin does not conduct any census recording 
of racial or ethnic categorization, but the civil registry 
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lists people according to place of origin or nationality. 

According to figures available for the Dutch part, the 
biggest immigrant groups come from the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Jamaica, Dominica, and Guyana. 
These figures further show that immigrants (non- 
Dutch citizens) make up 59 percent of the population 
while citizens (holders of Dutch nationality) account 
for well over 30 percent. 

However, these figures, as well as figures for the 
French-controlled part, are somewhat misleading 
because citizenship in non-independent St. Martin 
is based on the Dutch (in the South) and French 
(in the North) nationalities. Children who are 
born on the island to parents with non-Dutch and 
non-French nationalities are conferred the same 
nationality as their parents and are therefore often 
branded “illegal,” as are their parents, who themselves 
may not be registered in the government registries. 
Those born on the Dutch part to a father without 
the Dutch nationality and a mother with the Dutch 
nationality automatically get the Dutch nationality; 
however, those born to a father with the Dutch 
nationality and a mother with a foreign nationality 
get the mother’s nationality, unless the parents are 
married, in which case the children get the father’s 
nationality. The child of the unmarried Dutch father 
and a non-Dutch mother must get acknowledged by 
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the father before birth in order to be eligible for Dutch 
citizenship. Children who are born in St. Martin and 
can prove that they have lived on the Dutch part—or 
within the former Netherlands Antilles, Aruba, or the 
Netherlands—uninterruptedly since birth and are in 
possession of a valid residence permit can file for the 
Dutch citizenship once they become eighteen. This 
“option possibility” is also open to persons who were 
born in any part of the Dutch Kingdom and have 
resided in St. Martin legally and uninterruptedly for 
a minimum of three years and have been without 
nationality since birth. 

On the French-controlled part of the island, 
children born to one parent without the French 
nationality and one with the French nationality 
receive the French nationality. Those born to migrant 
parents without the French nationality do not 
automatically get the French nationality, unless their 
parents are unknown, or they are deemed stateless. 
These children may also acquire the French nationality 
when they reach adulthood if they have lived in a 
French territory, such as St. Martin, uninterruptedly 
for a minimum of five years since the age of eleven. 

Figures for religious orientation indicate that 
approximately 40 percent of the population is Roman 
Catholic; 12 percent is Pentecostal; 11 percent 
is Methodist; 10 percent is Protestant, and ten 
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percent is Seventh Day Adventist. The participants 
in the research for this book came from all of the 
aforementioned categories of persons in St. Martin. 

Education in the Dutch part of St. Martin 
is guided by a number of laws called national 
ordinances, regulations, and decrees and two basic 
principles found in the Dutch Kingdom: freedom 
of educational institutions to provide education 
and freedom of choice for parents and students in 
the kind of educational institution they prefer. In 
the South, there are three types of schools: public, 
“semi-private,” and private, though only public and 
extraordinary schools are recognized by law. 

Public schools are those that are fully subsidized 
by the government and fall directly under the 
department responsible for public education within 
the Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, and 
Youth Affairs. Semi-private schools are those that 
receive government subsidy, but their administration 
is carried out by a mostly religion-based private 
foundation board, among them Roman Catholic, 
Methodist, Seventh Day Adventist, and Protestant 
school boards. Like public schools, semi-private 
schools are obligated to follow the generalized 
curriculum, currently based on the one set by the 
former central government in Willemstad, Curacao, 
with input on content by the insular government. 
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To some extent, semi-private schools enjoy a level 
of independence in their curriculum design in that 
the curriculum may also include subject areas such 
as religious or moral and philosophical education. 
Private schools are those that receive no government 
subsidy and are completely independent from gov- 
ernment in their curriculum design. On the Dutch 
part, the private schools implicitly recognized by 
the government include the Montessori School, 
the Learning Unlimited Preparatory School, based 
on U.S. educational models, and the Caribbean 
International Academy, based on a Canadian model. 

On the French part of St. Martin, the general 
education system is public and mandated by the 
French state; but there exist private schools that 
are not recognized by the government. However, 
students of all schools sit centralized exams created 
by the Ministry in Paris. There are also at least eleven 
so-called “illegal” schools throughout the island, 
which cater to children who have not been admitted 
into the regular education systems because of their 
undocumented immigration status. These schools 
are deemed “illegal” because they are not recognized 
by government as institutions complying with the 
criteria to provide education or to operate as schools 
and/or because they cater to undocumented students. 

At the time of this writing, the language of in- 
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struction in public schools in the South is English, 
while semi-private schools use either Dutch, Eng- 
lish, or, more accurately, a combination of both, at 
the discretion of their individual school boards and 
teachers. All recognized private schools use English 
as the language of instruction. On the French part, all 
schools that fall under the department of education 
use French as the language of instruction. 
Education is compulsory in both parts of St. 
Martin. However, though the compulsory education 
law was passed by the then central government in 
Willemstad in 1991, for reasons such as immi- 
gration regulation and lack of classroom space, the 
government in the Dutch-controlled part of the 
island was granted a “temporary” exemption by the 
then minister to first regulate the relatively high 
number of “undocumented” children, that is, the 
children of persons who have entered St. Martin, 
gained employment, and settled without going 
through or finalizing the legal process. The children 
whom they have brought with them or who were 
born to them in St. Martin usually have the same 
“undocumented” status as the parents. In the Dutch 
part, the government started to gradually phase in 
compulsory education in 2008, with the four-to-six- 
year-old group, and then in 2009, with the seven- 
to-nine-year-old group. Thereafter, the process was 
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briefly halted, and in January 2011, the St. Martin 
Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, and Youth 
Affairs launched a public information campaign 
announcing registration of children in the ten-to- 
twelve-year-old group and reiterating the message 
that all children of school-going age should be 
in a government-recognized school at all times 
during school hours, regardless of their immigration 
status.!? This process was ongoing at the time of this 
writing, with the objective to have all children in 
the aforementioned age groups duly registered and 
in school. Full implementation of education for all 
children, up to age eighteen, is slated to be completed 
by the end of 2014. 

While there are various types of schools on 
the island of St. Martin today, the first recorded 
education houses were not schools but churches, 
and the first recorded church was the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, circa 1733. However, in keeping 
with the primarily English-speaking custom of the 
majority of the population, an English Presbyterian 
Church was established soon after. When the 
Dutch Reformed Church could not find a bilingual 
minister, and in order to encourage attendance of the 
flock, the Reverend Houwink is said to have engaged 
his colleague reverend of the English Presbyterian 
Church, Johannes Runnels, to preach in English 
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every other week. As English continued to dominate 
and Dutch disappeared, the Reformist Church also 
disappeared. In 1816, Methodism, probably the most 
influential religion among the Black population, was 
brought to the island by a lay preacher, John Hodge 
from Anguilla. Focusing its attention on the illiterate 
lower class, the church attracted enslaved persons 
from both parts of the island and eventually Whites 
from the defunct Dutch Reformed Church. The 
Roman Catholic Church had established a parish on 
the French part in 1705 and in 1841 on the Dutch 
part. Other significantly influential churches are the 
Anglican, established on the island in 1948, and the 
Seventh Day Adventist, established in 1959. 

Today there are other visibly significant religious 
organizations, like the evangelical churches, the 
Church of God, the Baptist Church, Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, and various denominations of Mormons, 
Bahai Faith, Hinduism, Islam, and Buddhism. It is 
becoming more common to find Buddhist followers 
among the Black population. African-derived reli- 
gions like Voudou and Santeria are practiced privately 
and moreso on an individual or small group basis. 
With few exceptions involving Dutch, Haitian, and 
Spanish, church activities are conducted in English 
on the Dutch- and French-controlled parts while 
French and Haitian are also used in the North. 
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The first-ever recorded formal instruction in 
either part of the island, which presumably would 
have been accessible to only a select group of people, 
was given by the Methodists through an English- 
speaking minister in 1816. A course in Dutch would 
come late in 1843 and, in 1851, Dutch instruction. 
Instruction in French took place in 1849. Eventually, 
French-speaking teachers were said to have been 
imported from Guadeloupe for schools on the 
French part, but by the 1920s English had become 
the working language of “Dutch-side” schools, and 
up to 1907. the recognized languages of instruction 
in the Netherlands Antilles were Dutch, English, 
Spanish, and Papiamentu. It was not until 1933 that 
Dutch was introduced as the language of instruction 
in schools in the Dutch part of St. Martin. However, 
growing dissatisfaction with academic results led the 
island territory’s administration in Philipsburg to 
again opt for English as language of instruction on 
the Dutch part in 1976. In its explanatory notes of the 
National Ordinance regulating the official languages 
of the Netherlands Antilles, with regard to English 
in the Dutch Windward Islands, the Parliament in 
Willemstad contended in 1987, that: 

Up until the Second World War it was customary to 


maintain English as the language of instruction up to the 
fourth grade (and) only thereafter to switch over to Dutch. 
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Sometime thereafter it was decided to implement Dutch 
as language of instruction in 1976 with the experiment 
“English in the first two grades of elementary school and 
Dutch subsequently.” This experiment did not fully live up 
to expectations.” 


Further dissatisfaction led to English being 
reintroduced as language of instruction in 2000 for a 
new educational approach called Foundation-Based 
Education. Growing discontent from within the 
community (primarily in Curacao) with this latest 
decision prompted the last Netherlands. Antilles 
minister responsible for education in 2008, Omayra 
Leeflang, to reverse that definitive decision, leaving 
language of instruction up to the individual school 
boards. In St.Martin (South), English was maintained 
as the language of instruction for public schools, and 
three school boards opted to use Dutch as language 
of instruction in some of their schools and maintain 
English for others. However, with the dismantling of 
the Netherlands Antilles, the authority to decide on 
the language of instruction in schools in the South 
now rests with the Minister of Education. 

With regard to expressions of identity, European 
cultural forms such as religion, language, and dress 
occupy positions of prestige in the St. Martin society. 
More and more on special occasions, such as Black 
History celebrations and other cultural events, St. 
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Martin people—women moreso than men—don 
“African” and “creole” wear. Among the youth, U.S. 
and European fashion trends are emulated, especially 
those that are associated with the urban music and 
pop culture. The closest semblance to or symbolism 
of dressing “ethnically” among the Black population 
is the use of female headwraps or head ties derived 
from the styles prevalent in West African societies; 
and, especially among young people the sporting of 
the colors red, yellow, green, and black associated 
with Rastafarianism and popularized by legendary 
reggae singer Bob Marley. Children of Indian, 
Arab, Chinese, and European descent can also be 
seen sporting these colors at times. Other dress codes 
associated with ethnicity are the garments worn 
by Muslims and Indians, primarily during cultural 
festivals but also on a daily basis and, again, mostly 
worn by women. Chinese cultural wear is almost 
exclusively reserved for cultural celebrations in St. 
Martin. 

Whereas creole languages do not enjoy any par- 
ticularly prestigious position, people speak them 
freely in their daily interaction and weave in and 
out of languages as the situation dictates. These 
creole language forms are becoming more and more 
recognized as being of “African” origin, or at least 
to contain a number of Africanisms. Similarly, but 
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perhaps more generally recognized and accepted than 
language, popular forms of music, dance, and festivals 
are rooted in African traditions, though there are the 
occasional classical European music concerts that 
cater to small audiences. 

St. Martin has two carnival seasons, one in Febru- 
ary before the Lenten season (in the North) and one 
in mid-April, just after the Lenten season (in the 
South). A typical carnival program in either part of 
the island almost invariably includes an international 
concert featuring rhythm and blues music from North 
America, a zouk concert, a Latin music concert, a 
soca concert, and a reggae concert. 

In addition to the various bands invited from 
abroad to perform at these concerts, St. Martin bands 
specializing in these genres would often perform as 
opening acts. In general, these concerts are promoted 
broadly to the general population of the entire island 
and with a high turnout of specific immigrant ethnic 
or language groups expected depending on the origin 
of the visiting band or singer headlining the show. For 
example, at a “zouk” concert, attendees would include 
a significant number of persons hailing from the 
“French-Creole”-speaking countries and territories 
such as Haiti, Dominica, Guadeloupe, or St. Martin 
(North). The night’s lineup would include bands such 


as Kassav (Guadeloupe), Carimi (Haitian compa), or 
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singers and other artists from these linguistic groups. 
A typical St. Martin band to open on a zouk evening 
would be the Youth Waves, based in Marigot and 
known internationally for its large repertoire of St. 
Martin-styled soca and zouk music. On a “Latin” 
night, any band or group from the Dominican 
Republic, Curacao, Puerto Rico, or South America 
could be featured, with a typical opening band 
being either 911 Band (made up primarily of police 
officers and other artists originally from Curacao) or 
Control, a group of St. Martin musicians, which also 
performs a large repertoire of music with a “Latin 
sound.” During Carnival—whether in the North or 
the South—a typical night in The Village, which is 
ringed by booths providing a variety of foods and 
music, would involve the entire population coming 
together to partake in the festivities that last from 
one to two weeks. 

Apart from religious holidays, public celebrations 
include Bastille Day, Schoelcher Day, and Toussaint 
or All Saints’ Day in the North, and formerly Queen's 
Birthday now King’s Day and Kingdom Day in the 
South. Emancipation Day, July 1, became an official 
public holiday in the southern part of the island in 
2012, while the North observes the May 27, 1848 
abolition of Slavery in the French republic. 

Author Daniella Jeffry considers 1963 a critical 
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year in the island’s history and, according to author 
and publisher Lasana M. Sekou, 1963 begins the 
“Modern Period” in his division of the island’s key 
historical developments into three periods: the Survi- 
valist Period (1648-1848), the Traditional Period 
(1848-1963), and the Modern Period (1963 to the 
present). Traditional St. Martin, according to Sekou 
in Jeffry’s 1963, is “characterized by the development 
of an egalitarian culture that gave rise to a common 
set of social, political, and economic values and 
activities shared by a network of villages [of mostly 
people of African and European descent].”** The 
Modern Period is marked by the advent of island- 
wide electricity, construction of a more modern 
airport terminal, and a general construction boom. 
A thriving tourism industry decreased emigration 
to other islands, such as the United States Virgin 
Islands, Aruba, and Curacao and attracted labor from 
the neighboring islands. Over the next four decades, 
the island would continue to experience waves of 
immigration, increasing the population tenfold 
compared to its 1963 figures.’® In 2014, authorities 
on the island continue to boast being hosts to over 
100 nationalities, among an array of ethnic groups. 
As mentioned by Sekou, one of the characteristics 
of the Traditional St. Martin society has been its 
egalitarian nature and acceptance of others. As a 
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result, ethnic and racial mixing occur normally, 
almost as a matter of fact, though St. Martiners are 
generally reluctant to publicly discuss matters of race 
and ethnicity. One reason for this may be that Sti 
Martiners may be reluctant to be perceived as racists, 
as many perceive discussions of race and ethnicity 
as relating to problems in other countries with bad 
race relations. This low degree of ethnicity, as Alleyne 
refers to it, may be changing, particularly among 
younger generations and disenfranchised segments 
of the population who turn to alternative forms of 
self-expression. 

Although, as Alleyne surmises, it is important for 
human beings to use physical differences to classify 
themselves and others, it would be impossible to 
use mere physiognomic features to distinguish St. 
Martiners from others. Nonetheless there are some 
people who claim to be able to make this distinction. 
Rather, it is customary for St. Martiners to use 
hair texture and socialization as features for race 
classification. For example, a person of white skin 
and perceived as “White” elsewhere, may not be 
considered a “real White person” in St. Martin. This 
may be a person with Caucasian features who was 
either born or has lived in St. Martin for a long time 
and has been accepted by St. Martiners as belonging 
to their community. The term “White” is generally 
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reserved for visitors from North America and Europe 
and for immigrants who do not socialize regularly 
with the general population. Also, a person of clearly 
mixed-race heritage may be referred to as White. On 
the other hand, a person considered Black in the U.S., 
for example, could be considered Indian or “Coolie”; 
a Black person could easily have Coolie hair, but a 
White person is virtually never said to have Coolie 
hair. People of Indian ancestry can be both Indian 
and White; while people of Middle Eastern heritage 
are considered White, but people of Chinese ancestry 
are almost never referred to as White. 

Generally speaking, St. Martiners claim to be 
proud of their African heritage, but they hardly 
refer to themselves or any aspect of their cultural 
behavior as African. Elderly St. Martiners do not 
traditionally distinguish between “French” and 
“Dutch” St. Martiners; however, this distinction 
seems to be gaining ground, especially among young- 
er generations, government officials on both parts, 
and new arrivants, probably under the influence of 
“new” Europeans—particularly in administrative 
posts and the foreign-controlled media—and other 
immigrants. 

Traditional St. Martiners today have expressed 
concerns that due to the relatively higher number 
of new arrivants within a short time span, the island 
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may be “losing” its identity, or rather its traditional 

norms and values. In a 2005 cultural awareness ad- 

dress, Jeffry stated that: 
Since our nationality is not that of our country, more than 
anyone else, we have to cling to our culture in order to 
identify ourselves. That is the reason why the many cultures 
concept is detrimental to the survival of the people of Saint- 
Martin. If we really understand what culture is, we need to 
pay more attention, we need to focus more on the culture 
that identifies the people of Saint-Martin, and nothing 
else, as long as we live here on this 37 square mile rock. We 
must preserve it jealously. For we cannot be a people if we 
have no culture, and we could never be a nation without the 
culture of the people of Saint-Martin as a foundation. If we 
have nothing to offer the many foreign nationals who have 
come to our shores, they cannot respect us, because in their 
country it is one people, one culture.” 


In 2007, the unease with the perceived loss of 
cultural identity prompted the Department of Cul- 
ture in the South, under the auspices of the then 
commissioner responsible for cultural affairs, Louie 
Laveist, and with the guidance of UNESCO, to seek 
the community’s input in drafting a cultural policy. 
While acknowledging that “a sound definition of 
who is a St. Martiner is extremely important in the 
formation of a national identity,” the authors of the 
policy document abstained from defining the St. 
-Martiner. Ultimately, the authors found that the 
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definition of the St. Martiner was a matter that “bor- 
ders on legal issues such as constitutional rights, 
obligations and privileges.” Instead, the document 
focuses on the definition of a “Cultural Citizen,” who 
can be so deemed due to birth, heritage, or adoption. 
The Cultural Policy Framework, as the document is 
titled, further outlines a number of responsibilities of 
the Cultural Citizen, who, it is claimed, “has evolved 
and continues to evolve out of a rich, colorful, fluid, 
and dynamic past.” 

Other individuals and groups, such as the St. 
Martin Nation Building Foundation, have publicly 
voiced their desire and intention to raise awareness 
of the St. Martin identity and “preserve” its cultural 
heritage, in the wake of what they perceive as a threat 
caused by high immigration. The foundation has gone 
so far as to issue a so-called Cultural Identification 
Card, which is to be worn as a sign of belonging to 
St. Martin. The card has been issued to “native St. 
Martiners” and other “belongers,” among them one or 
more persons of East Indian and European descent 
who have lived in St. Martin for some time. As the 
southern territory continued to work toward its new 
constitutional relationship with the Netherlands 
leading up to October 10, 2010, the definition of the 
St. Martiner remained a hotly contested topic, to the 
point that one resident, writing in The Daily Herald 
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newspaper, accused the then leader of government, 
William Marlin, of having betrayed St. Martiners 
because of his perceived refusal to include a definition 
of the St. Martiner in the draft rules and regulations 
for the territory, locally referred to as the Constitution 
for the proposed new status. 

At the time of this writing, the definition of the 
St. Martiner has still not been formalized in any 
official document. However, author and _ political 
scientist Joseph H. Lake, Jr., in The Republic of St. 
Martin, has offered a definition of the St. Martiner 
linked to heritage: 

The family’s “title” or last name and background often 
identifies the St. Martiner, and an individual may still be 
acknowledged, remembered, or identified by who his or her 
mother or father is, who the grandparents are, and by the 
family’s achievements and prevailing physical and behavioral 
characteristics. 

The land is the fountain of the St. Martiner’s existence. 
From the land the St. Martiners ensured their daily bread, 
well-being, and self-reliance throughout the traditional 
period. On the land the St. Martiners built their homes 
and took care of themselves and their families, notably after 
slavery ended and the island was neglected by the French 
and Dutch colonialists.'® 


Language Discourse 


The major languages spoken on St. Martin are 
English, Spanish, French-lexified Creole, French, 
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Dutch, and Papiamentu respectively.!? These are in 
addition to Hindi, Chinese, Arabic, and others, which 
children speak as their first languages. By the time 
they get to grade school, most, if not all, St. Martin 
children have already acquired the popular English- 
lexified vernacular. The use of Dutch and French is 
relegated mostly to schools, the judicial system, and 
other areas of public administration. 

Like elsewhere in the world, the debate on language 
use and language education in St. Martin continues 
unabated, and as the island-nation continues to 
engage in discussions of national identity, attitude | 
toward language has become even more critical. At 
the very heart of the debate is the status of the primary 
language of St. Martiners. Even in cases where policy 
makers have conceded to the use of English over 
Dutch or French as the language of instruction in | 
schools, there are those who, driven by notions of | 
“properness,” hold the position that the St. Martin | 
vernacular should be avoided at all levels of formal 
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communication. This position was highlighted in a 
letter published in the media in which a “concerned 
parent,” reacting to recommendations for a language 
policy, stated that “St. Maarten English, the way it is 
spoken by our youth in the streets, is in fact a ‘slang’ 
and ‘broken’ English. This is very different to the St. 
Maarten English spoken by the indigenous people 
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of St. Maarten, which can be titled as a dialect.”” 
While the “anonymous” author of the article seemed 
to have missed the point of the recommendations for 
a policy, the statements expressed represent a popular 
view that the St. Martin vernacular, popularly 
called St. Martin English, is not “proper, correct, 
and understandable communication.””! This is what 
George Lamming refers to as “the contradictions at 
work in the consciousness.”” The prejudiced notion 
of the popular language variety as an inadequate and 
“incorrect” version of a European language has had 
a long tradition in the Caribbean and continues to 
affect policy decisions in St. Martin as well. 

While St. Martiners use an English language 
variety in their daily communication, there are those 
who use Dutch and French for communication 
in personal relationships or at home where one or 
both parents are from Dutch- or French-speaking 
backgrounds. Others use Dutch and French as a 
way to “show off” or to exclude non-Dutch or non- 
French speakers from conversations. 

In general, Dutch and French influences in and by 
the St. Martin popular vernacular are found in official, 
administrative, and academic domains, both in 
conversation and in writing, rendering constructions 
in English text such as “boardmembers.” Another 
typical example comes from a sign hung in the 
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main post office in the South, informing clients of 
the five percent interest they could earn on their 
“savingsbook” at the “Post-savingsbank.” It is also 
common for people in the South to receive official 
correspondence from government in English on 
Dutch letterhead, or written partially in English and 
partially in Dutch, or for the government to place 
ads partially in Dutch and partially in English in the 
local newspapers. The territory’s telephone directory 
also provides a good example of this interesting 
and somewhat unique brand of multilingualism. 
In the North, official correspondence is always in 
French, although increasingly public information is 
disseminated in both French and English. 

In fact, public meetings -of the government 
legislative councils are conducted in an English 
variety, although French is used more copiously in 
the North. In the South, Dutch is relegated to the 
reading of material in reference to specific legislative 
and other official documents and terminology, 
for the purpose of interjection, or in meetings 
with Dutch-speaking officials. Over time, the St. 
Martin popular vernacular has acquired a number 
of borrowings from the administrative and academic 
domains, such as meetbrief, Dutch for certificate of 
admeasurement, and to get a “boet,” from the Dutch 
boete, which means to get a fine. Other influences 
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are more often in the form of calques or borrowings 
adapted morphologically and phonologically to fit 
the St. Martin popular vernacular. These include 
“advices” (pluralization of the mass noun), from 
Dutch adviezen, in reference to proposals or recom- 
mendations; “open bar school,” from Dutch opendare 
school, a public school; “spijbeling,” from Dutch 
spijbelen or playing truant; “kijking af,” from Dutch 
afkijken, which means to copy from someone's 
work; and “connecté’ing” from the French connecter. 
Place names like Frontstreet and Backstreet (Dutch 
voorstraat and achterstraat, respectively) in Great Bay 
(Philipsburg) and Rue Mullet Fish in French Quarter 
remain intact today. 

Furthermore, on a daily basis speakers of one 
language may even borrow terms, particularly terms 
of endearment, from another language to embellish 
their speech. For example, the Papiamentu word 
dushi (sweet/sweetheart) may be used to refer to an 
acquaintance by Jamaican Patois-speaking residents. 
The Dutch word schat, which means sweetheart, 
and the French Creole doudou are similarly used in 
English to refer to close acquaintances. 

Here are some other real-life examples: 


1. “I have to donder him up sometimes,” from 
Dutch opdonderen, an expression used by one 
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secondary school student speaking to another 
concerning a third student who had been 
annoying her; 

“T kinda suit aan bij (X),” from Dutch 
aansluiten bij, meaning to agree with someone 
or something, an expression used by a high- 
ranking civil servant stating his agreement 
with a fellow conference participant, 

“I goin’ down to touch my salary,” from 
French soucher son salaire, meaning to collect 
one’s salary, an expression used by a civil 
servant informing an acquaintance that he 
was about to collect his salary; 

“They put on de chemi,” from French 
chemise, an expression used by an elderly man 
explaining how women were dressed as they 
danced the Ponum Dance in the past; 

“He jus’ come class and kouw voor all the 
answers,” from Dutch voorkouwen, meaning 
literally to chew for someone else, an 
expression used by a student complaining 
about the teaching style of one of her 
teachers. 


There are at least a dozen regular FM radio stations 
and one AM station that transmit in English in St. 
Martin, albeit in a range of forms. In the 16-square- 
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mile area in the South there are at least ten and in the 
North there are at least two. There are a number of 
programs in Spanish, Papiamento, Haitian, French, 
and Dutch. Radio advertisements and other public 
announcements are created in any combination of the 
majority languages, especially during times of political 
campaigning, but also in minority languages such 
as Chinese. On the other hand, all announcements 
for the sale of goods, except auctions, are made in 
English. There is no longer a St. Martin television 
station, but cable providers dedicate a number of 
channels to St. Martin programming in English 
and to a lesser degree in Spanish and Haitian. There 
are regular cable channels in Spanish, French, and 
Dutch, though the vast majority of the channels are 
from the U.S. Most of the independently produced 
programs on radio on both parts of the island use a 
combination of “Standard English” and the St. Mar- 
tin popular vernacular. A large number of callers to 
call-in programs use the vernacular almost exclusively. 
News broadcasts in English use the standard form. 
English also dominates the print media in the 
South, while French dominates in the North. In 
the South, there are two daily newspapers and a 
large number of magazines and brochures, especially 
geared toward tourists, all published in English. 
There was one daily paper published in Spanish in 
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the South, but it now appears weekly. There is one 


weekly newspaper published in French in the North. 


In the English newspapers, advertisements for vacant 
job positions appear in English, with one exception: 
those ostensibly catering to a Dutch-speaking audi- 


ence. Usually these are advertisements for: 


* positions in government administration 
including judicial clerks, heads of departments, 
secretaries, etc., which are issued by the 
government; 

* positions in firms where Dutch is the working 
language or firms owned by European Dutch 
citizens, for example law, accounting, and 
construction firms); 

* positions for teaching personnel, even foreign 
language faculty, at schools where Dutch is 
authorized as the language of instruction. 
Sometimes these announcements are made 
in both Dutch and English; however, school 
registration announcements are always issued 
in English and never in Dutch; 

* auctions of goods with liens attached and 
issued by the insular authorities; 

* requests for claims against the government, 
issued by government, which are also published 
in English; 

* Aankondigingen or notices from marshals’ 
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offices aimed at locating people having to 
do with divorce notices, judgments, or other 
matters handled by a marshal’s office; 

¢ former central government announcements 
relating to the Central Bank, the Bureau of 
Telecommunications and Post, the Department 
of Corrections, and so forth; 

* public tenders issued by the government; 
however, in some cases these are also issued in 
English. 

The sole St. Martin-based book publisher, House 
of Nehesi Publishers (HNP), was founded in New 
York in 1982, relocated to St. Martin in 1984, and 
officially established in Philipsburg in 1986 by Lasana 
M. Sekou. The organization, a leading promoter of 
reading, writing, and publishing activities, has as 
its core objective to develop St. Martin's “national 
literature.” HNP publishes primarily in English and 
has pioneered multilingual books by authors from the 
Caribbean. There are also several online media and 
social network sites. Two of the three main online 
news sites are based in the South with the third in the 
North. All are published exclusively in English, with 
the one based in the North carrying some articles in 
French. All the advertising in them is in English. 

Given the complexity of the language situation, 
some policy makers have come to regard bilingual 
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education as a form of compromise for addressing 
students’ poor academic performance, oftentimes 
without clarifying what is meant by bilingual educa- 
tion. Yet bilingual education is de facto an everyday 
experience for the majority of St. Martin children as 
many of them speak two or more languages by the 
time they get to school. 

In the southern part, most “Dutch-language” 
schools offer English either as a subject or as a 
medium of instruction of content matter and 
“English-language” schools teach Dutch as a subject. 
In virtually all the schools in the South, some variety 
of English—at times interspersed with Dutch—is 
used for general communication among teachers 
and between teachers and students. While in the 
North the language of instruction is French, St. 
Martin children use the popular vernacular when 
communicating among themselves, though they also 
often use French, when in formal public settings; 
some at home with parents that may have an average- 
to-above average French-speaking competency; in 
the company of native French speakers; or when 
they wish to exclude non-French speakers from the 
conversation. 

An island-wide survey I conducted in 2005 show- 
ed that the growing complexity of the linguistic 
situation has prompted residents to express their 
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desire for some form of an explicit language policy 
in which English is declared the national language. 
About 65 percent of those polled expressed preference 
for English as the language of instruction, and the 
majority of St. Martiners think that they should 
continue to have exposure to multiple languages. 
From this study, it was also evident that St. Martiners 
agree that children should be taught in a language 
that is familiar to them, but they claim to not want 
their children exposed to “bad,” “lazy,” “broken,” or 
“bruck-up” English. Even those who argue for the 
use and promotion of the vernacular have difficulty 
defending its use beyond an informal setting, ostens- 
ibly a result of its being labeled an impoverished 
“dialect” of English, with the word “dialect” taking on 
a pejorative connotation. Others experience a regular 
state of psychological flux and accept the language at 
times, while they reject it at other times, depending 
on the setting. Still others marginalize the language, 
relegating it to performances, especially during Car- 
nival time, and other forms of expression that are 
aimed at mocking aspects of the St. Martin culture, 
such as parodies on radio. 

The St. Martin case demonstrates that St. Martin- 
ers are still caught up in the “colonial syndrome” that 
exhibits prejudices against the local language. 

As long as classification and validation are not 
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adequately addressed, the status of the language will 
continue to be negatively affected by policy makers and 
other St. Martiners who, instead, opt to “de-creolize” 
it in its present form. This trend is demonstrated in 
the case of the johnny cake.” The term for the typical 
St. Martin bread has undergone decreolization from / 
djane kek/ (jonné cake) to Johnny cake because of the 
pronunciation, with the Johnny often mistaken for 
the personal name. Currently, notions of “correctness” 
and probable consideration for its historical origin 
are spawning further “de-creolization’ to the original 
meaning “journey cake.” Like the johnny cake, the 
conservative variety of the language has been moving 
along a continuum and, as Alleyne shows for similar 
registers in the Americas, speakers of the St. Martin 
popular variety demonstrate a range of linguistic 
ability as they have to constantly negotiate a variety 
of forms, depending on the situational context. 
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Ps. 


3 
Of Creoleness and Identity 


The Caribbean as we know it today is made up of 
people indigenous to the region and those who 
arrived later through European colonialism, African 
enslavement, and Asian indenture. Archeological 
reconstruction suggests that the earliest evidence 
of human colonization in the Caribbean dates to 
around 3500 — 4000 BCE. All indications are that 
these people originated in Central America and are 
presumed to have been primarily hunters, gatherers, 


and fishing people. Although the majority of the 
indigenous people were wiped out as a result of 
European contact with and conquest of the region, 
today’s Caribbean society continues to bear witness 
to the legacy of the indigenous people, mainly in 
areas such as agriculture, mythology, language, and 
genetics, according to Samuel Wilson, editor of The 
Indigenous People of the Caribbean, a collection of ar- 
ticles showcasing the state of the indigenous people 
and their role in shaping Caribbean identity. 

An important measure of the continued presence 
of indigenous people in the contemporary Caribbean, 
suggests Wilson, is the extent of the interaction be- 
tween indigenous people and newcomers. He refers to 
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this as the “overlap factor,” a period in which transfer 
of the system of “human-land” interaction takes place, 
from the indigenous to the guest population. In the 
case of the Caribbean, this interaction was primarily 
between indigenous and African-descended people— 
both the enslaved and the free. However, because 
the Europeans documenting cultural. practices at 
the time were unfamiliar with the contexts in which 
these types of interaction took place, these and other 
practices were rarely recorded, resulting in a general 
lack of appreciation for their significance to the 
region. Highlighting the agricultural overlap, Wilson 
writes that: 
The modern Caribbean subsistence economy certainly 
contains more elements of the aboriginal one than is the 
case anywhere in North America. The long list of crops used 
in both systems helps to establish this: the most obvious 
adopted food plants are manioc (Manihot esculenta), sweet 
potatoes (Ipomoea batatas), and yams (Diascorea sp.), but 
several kinds of beans (Phasolus vulgaris and P. lunatus) 
were used as well. Peanuts (Arachis hypogaea) and peppers 
(Capsicum annuum) were also grown in both aboriginal and 
historic gardens. Sweetsop (Annona squamosa) and soursop 
(Annona muricata), guava (Psidium guajava), and mamey 
apples (Mammea Americana) are other crops that survived 
large-scale population replacement as important parts of 
the Caribbean diet (Reynoso 1881; Sauer 1966; Sturtevant 
1961; Watts 1987). During this period the newcomers also 
learned about hundreds of other plants used as medicines, 
fish poisons, and raw materials for tools. 
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Fortunately, traces of the indigenous people’s 
linguistic influence persist today, observed primarily 
in areas such as names for places, food, and food 
preparation techniques. Some examples of names 
that are indigenous retentions include mamey and 
casabe or cassava (food), Bayamén and Arima (places) 
in Puerto Rico and Trinidad, Hurakén (hurricane), 
and iwana (iguana). In fact, a number of what we 
would consider to be common English words, such 
as barbecue, canoe, cay, Caribbean, Cuba, Haiti, 
Jamaica, maize, pawpaw, yucca, potato, tobacco, 
hammock, savannah, mangrove, and manatee are 
derived from or related to the languages spoken over 
500 years ago in the region by its indigenous peoples 
such as the Taino, Ciboney, and the Caribs. 

Of the three groups of people who fashioned 
today’s Caribbean society, the one that arguably had 
the greatest linguistic impact was the Europeans, 
and the onset of European adventurism in the 
Caribbean region is generally marked by the arrival 
of Christopher Columbus in 1492. The Portuguese 
were engaged in the transatlantic slave trade and 
enslavement of Africans from the 1400s, the Spanish 
are on record for transportating Africans that they 
had enslaved to the Americas as early as 1503, 
followed by the Dutch in 1619, the French, and 
other European slavers. Although the majority of 
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the European forces were interested in settlement in 
the colonies, the Dutch were primarily interested in 
trade and would become one of the major suppliers 
of enslaved African labor to the colonies in the “New 
World.” 

While there is ample evidence of previous African 
presence in the Americas, the arrival of enslaved Afri- 
cans is held to have occurred almost immediately 
after Columbus’s voyages. Parkvall and others argue 
that the bulk of Africans making it to the Caribbean 
came from West-Central Africa, the Bight of Biafra 
and the Bight of Benin, Southeast Africa, and Sene- 
gambia. 

The arrival and settlement of the various groups 
into the same geographical space with the indigenous 
people inevitably led to a high degree of interaction. 
This interaction resulted in cultural change and 
new linguistic forms, including those referred to in 
the literature as “pidgin” and “creole” languages that 
contemporary linguists generally regard to be the 
result of language contact. Yet how and where these 
languages developed remains a point of contention. 
In the case of the Caribbean languages, some linguists 
argue that they are purely New World creations and 
emerged in the region; others, such as lan Hancock 
and John McWhorter, argue that the English-lexified 
Atlantic creole languages originated in West Africa. 
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In McWhorter’s theory: 


It is possible to pinpoint exactly where sucha parent pidgin 
would have emerged: the Cormantin fort established by the 
English on the Gold Coast in 1632. Since this was the only 
such fort established by the English on the West African 
coast at the time of the foundation of colonial Barbados 
in the 1630s and early 1640s, Cormantin becomes by 
default the most plausible location. The Cormantin fort 
itself was taken over by the Dutch in 1665. However, new 
forts were manned in part by slaves from other forts, and 
it is thus unproblematic to suppose that the parent pidgin, 
once having emerged at Cormantin, would have been 
subsequently established at other English forts. I will refer 
to this pidgin as Lower Guinea Coast Pidgin English.? 


As stated, generally speaking, pidgin and creole 
languages are accepted as products of language 
contact situations. The traditional definition of a 
pidgin is that it is a “reduced” or simplified linguistic 
form, spoken by people who do not share the same 
language, and born out of necessity for verbal 
communication, mainly for the purpose of trade. 
Though they are considered stable language varieties 
in terms of meaning and pronunciation, generally 
pidgins are said not to have native speakers, as they 
are typically found in places where the interaction 
between the speakers is sporadic, according to the 
renowned linguist Salikoko Mufwene. The langu- 
age(s) belonging to the group with more power in 
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the contact relationship is called the superstrate, 
and the language(s) of the speakers with less power 
is referred to as the substrate. When the superstrate 
speakers lose their importance, and different groups 
of substrate speakers expand the language in order 
to communicate among themselves, an “expanded 
pidgin” is created, claims John Holm: 
This description distinguishes pidgins from the imperfect 
speech of foreigners in other social situations, when native 
speakers of the target language do not try to follow the 
foreigners’ imperfect version of it, and this does not become 
established or stabilized. However, two further stipulations 
are needed to distinguish pidgins from other kinds of con- 
tact language. First, social distance must be maintained 
between speakers of the superstrate and the other languages; 
otherwise, if the substrate speakers so desired, they could 
eventually acquire enough information about the superstrate 
language to speak it in a non-pidginized form (Valdman 
1978:9-10). Secondly, it must be assumed that the languages 
in contact are not closely related, in which case koineization 
or a kind of dialect levelling would result (1.3). Finally it 
should be noted that contact languages can evolve between 
trading partners of approximately equal power.’ 


For Mufwene, the expanded pidgins are those 
first-language varieties that have stabilized and 
become more “complex” through regular use, evolving 
into what he describes as “regular vernaculars,” and 
are just as complex as creoles. In his view, one of the 
principal delineations between pidgins and creoles 
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has to do with where they emerged: pidgins in trade 
colonies and creoles in settlement colonies. 

In the classical theory, a creole refers to a language 
with pidgin ancestry, or one that “is spoken natively 
by an entire speech community, often one whose 
ancestors were displaced geographically so that their 
ties with the original language and sociocultural 
identity were partly broken,” says Holm. Children 
learning the language in the early contact situation 
would have received “highly variable and possibly 
chaotic and incomplete linguistic input,” which they 
were able to organize into a systematic structure. This 
theory of nativization suggests some form of innate 
capability in children and posits that creolization is a 
form of expansion, as opposed to the simplification 
said to be found in pidgins. Yet, not all nativization 
theorists see nativization as a prerequisite for creoli- 

zation, and Mufwene claims that stabilization of 
expanded pidgins has more to do with regular use 

and increased communicative functions than with 

nativization. In his 2001 work he writes: 

The irony of deriving creoles from pidgins lies partly in 

the fact that the term pidgin (from the English word for 

business, in the phrase dusiness English) emerged only in 

1807 (Baker and Mihlhausler 1990), over one century 

since the term creole had been used in Romance languages 


for a vernacular. The date of 1825 reported by the Oxford 
English Dictionary for creole applies to English only. In 
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the colonies where new vernaculars which developed from 
European languages were identified by laymen as creoles or 
patois, the term pidgin is nowhere attested in reference to 
earlier stages of their developments. Besides, the first variety 
to have been identified as pidgin English (business English) 
developed in Canton in the late eighteenth century, long 
after most creoles had developed. Moreover, no creole has 
been identified in that part of the world.* 


Mufwene further distinguishes between creoles and 
koinés, which he refers to as “compromise varieties 
from among diverse dialects of the same language.” 
‘The pidgin-to-creole hypothesis raises a number 
of questions, including the question of who exactly 
creates the pidgin. Are only children involved, or 
are adults also responsible? For example, Derek 
Bickertons theory of creole language creation 
attributes the creation of creole languages to 
children who possess an innate mechanism, the 
language bioprogram, which the children use to 
convert highly unstructured pidgin languages into 
a more grammatically structured language called a 
creole. On the other hand, Mufwene contends that 
if indeed children, and not adults, were the creators 
of these languages, they would become “languages 
in arrested development” once the children became 
adults. Furthermore, as the children became adults, 
the languages should have acquired “adult” structures, 
and Mufwene rightfully questions why adults would 
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have been incapable of producing the same structures 
in the first place. 

Other theorists such as Mervyn Alleyne also 
challenge the pidgin-to-creole hypothesis, but based 
on lack of evidence. Alleyne observes that there is 
no evidence that a pidginization stage ever existed in 
certain places like the Caribbean. Alleyne adds that 
the pidgin-creole definition was codified by Leonard 
Bloomfield between the 1940s and 1950s, accepted, 
and passed on to linguists without criticism because 
of who Bloomfield was, and constitutes a classic 
example of cultural lag, as closer scrutiny reveals 
logical fallacies. 

For Alleyne, itis more plausible to hypothesize that 
the French-based creoles evolved from 17% century 
forms of popular, dialectal French, thus suggesting a 
normal evolutionary process of divergence, than to 

maintain a pidgin-to-creole hypothesis. Futhermore, 
claims Alleyne, there is no linguistic evidence to 

support simplification; instead, the data suggest 

that full morphological systems, that is, English and 

French, were used in the contact situation. In the 

view of Alleyne and Nicholas Faraclas e¢ a/, there 

is evidence that Caribbean languages have generally 

demonstrated considerable variation from their in- 

ception due to differential acculturation among 

Africans in contact with European culture. 
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As previously mentioned, Salikoko Mufwene 
argues that creoles developed in settlement colonies 
marked by initial regular and intimate contact between 
the enslaved and the European colonist, rather than 
having developed from some sort of pidginization of 
non-standard varieties spoken by European traders. 
As scholastic or standardized varieties of European 
languages were introduced during the exploitation 
period in the colonies, those varieties were later 
appropriated by the local elite as ingua franca, even 
for communication among themselves. ‘This process, 
claims Salikoko Mufwene, led to the indigenization 
of these linguistic forms into what have become 
known as Nigerian, Indian, and other varieties of 
English. 

Thus, while some linguists purport a distinction 
between forms such as expanded pidgins and 
creoles, others claim there is no distinction, and even 
among theorists who view creoles as analogous to 
expanded pidgins, there are those who distinguish 
further between creoles and post- or semi-creoles in 
which speakers of different languages use another, 
typologically distinct language for communication, 
creating features that are both “creole” and “non- 
creole” in the new language. In this case, the new 
language is generally considered not to exhibit “true” 
or “radical” creole features. 
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With regard to identifying creole features, Bick- 
erton posits that when they co-occur in the majority 
of creole languages, the notions of tense, modality, and 
aspect (TMA) are expressed by three preverbal free 
morphemes, and when they co-occur, they do so in 
that order. In a typical creole system, says Bickerton, 


Ranges of meaning of the particles are identical: the 
tense particle expresses [+Anterior] (very roughly, past- 
before-past for action verbs and past for stative verbs); 
the modality particle expresses [+Irrealis] (which includes 
futures and conditionals); while the aspect particle expresses 
[+Nonpunctual] (progressive-durative plus habitual-iter- 
ative). The stem form in isolation expresses the unmarked 
term in these three oppositions, i.e., present statives and past 
nonstatives. In addition, there exist combined forms, some 
of which in some languages have been eroded. ... Again, 
wherever combined forms are present, their meaning is 
the same: anterior plus irrealis, counterfactual conditions; 
anterior plus nonpunctual, past-before-past durative or 
habitual actions; irrealis plus nonpunctual, habitual or 
durative unrealized actions; anterior plus irrealis plus 
nonpunctual, counterfactuals which express duration or 


habituality.* 


Bickerton further argues that all divergent realization 
of TMA ordering can be rationally explained, and he 
contends further that “what each marker of modality, 
tense, or aspect means will be largely determined by 
how many markers of these things there are in the 
system and by what each of the others means.” 
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The disagreement among linguists about the 
significance of nativization and other aspects 
of “creolization’ like TMA ordering have been 
reflected in the various theories about the genesis of 
creole languages, the once central debate in creole 
linguistics. Universalists like Bickerton argue that 
second-language learning involves certain universal 
tendencies found in first-language acquisition. For 
Bickerton, there are core tools that are indispensable 
to language acquisition. What emerge in creole 
languages are those core elements that are inherent 
and indispensable. - 

Substratists—among them Claire Lefebvre, John 
Lumsden, and John McWhorter—argue that creole 
languages are a reflection of the syntactic and semantic 
properties of the most influential substrate languages. 
According to this theory, adults, not children, were 
the principal agents in the creolization process, as 
they were forced to create a mutually intelligible form 
of communication during early contact. They did this 
by superimposing superstrate phonological forms on 
substrate syntactic and semantic forms. Critics of 
substratum theory claim that extremists like Lefebvre 
and Lumsden, who claim to have evidence of a 
separate West African language ancestor (Fongbe) 
for one or more creoles, cannot account for the lack of 
“Coature-for-feature” parallels between West African 
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languages and creoles the way other theories can. 
Moreover, argues Bickerton, substratists “seem to be 
satisfied with selecting particular structures in one or 
more languages and showing that superficially similar 
structures can be found in one or more West African 
languages.” Defenders of this approach respond that 
although no one West African language is replicated 
structurally in creoles, substrate influence is certainly 
a factor. 

In contrast, superstratists or Eurogeneticists like 
Robert Chaudenson and Mufwene hold that regional 
dialects of French and other European languages 
provide the foundation for creole languages, simplified 
offshoots of European languages, spoken during the 
initial contact situation. Chaudenson distinguishes 
between “generations” of creoles and presumes creol- 
ization to be the result of socioeconomic change. 
First-generation creoles emerged in a “homestead 
society,” where Europeans and Africans lived in 
constant contact, and the Europeans simplified their 
language, which Africans approximated. In the case 
of the French colonies, it was common for the older 
colonies to provide technical support for newer 
colonies. Naturally, the Africans, speaking a simplified 
register, would be sent to the newer colonies to work. 
In Chaudenson’s theory, creolization occurred in a 
second phase of the contact situation, with the shift 
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from the homestead society to the plantation society, 
where first-generation creole speakers provided the 
model, approximate varieties of French, for new 
arrivants (bozals). As the target language of the new 
learners was no longer the European language but 
approximate varieties thereof, creolization of the 
European language took place. He argues: 
A second-generation creole is one whose development is 
marked by contributions from an earlier creole introduced 
by immigrants from another creole-speaking territory 
(Chaudenson 1981a: 259; the role and significance of the 
contribution remain to be determined, on case by case basis); 
a third-generation creole is, of course, one whose genesis 
involved a second-generation creole.* 


Chaudenson further supports distinguishing several 
sets of creoles, depending on their lexical bases: French, 
Romance languages, and other European languages. 
During the initial phases of development in creole 
societies, non-European languages played a limited 
role, claims Chaudenson. Had situations similar to 
those that existed in the Dominican Republic and 
Cuba existed in these other regions, the regional 
varieties of the other European languages might have 
become stable in the way Spanish varieties have. 
The disagreement among linguists concerning 
creole genesis is but one aspect in the creolistics 
debate. Other areas of contention emerge from 
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the different theoretical approaches linguists adopt 
when studying languages in general, including the 
historical, structural, variationist, and typological 
approaches. For instance, historical linguistics begins 
by examining how languages change or do not change 
over time. From an analysis of a number of successive 
synchronic grammars, the historical linguist may 
be able to extort grammatical structure and trace 
the development of a particular language through 
different periods, claims Theodora Bynon. 

In instances where documented evidence is 
lacking, linguists may employ the comparative 
method to examine phonological correspondences 
between and within languages. In the case of creole 
linguistics, this approach would be used to examine 
inter-creole correspondences but is also used to 
study correspondences between the creoles and their 
European lexifier languages to account for evolution 
in the creoles. However, even while employing this 
approach Alleyne is cautious because, as he contends, 
while systematically matching morphemes may be 
proof that two items have a common origin in the 
languages that contain them, they may not necessarily 
prove that the two languages have a common ancestor. 
That is, matching morphemes could be the result of 
a number of processes, including borrowings. This 
makes it difficult for linguists to always ascertain 
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which items are “borrowed” and which are “inherited” 
in languages. In Alleyne’s view, to say that a system is 
lexically based on a particular language merely means 
that the words derived from the particular language 
are numerically predominant. 

Viewing language as an integrated whole of 
structurally related elements to transmit meaning, the 
structuralist takes the position that at various levels 
of analysis, languages are structured independently, 
and when linguists posit diachronic phonological 
rules using synchronic morphological alternation 
as evidence, they are said to be attempting internal 
reconstruction of the language. In this way, linguists 
can start from a specific alternation and deduce past 
phonological changes and other conditioning factors 
that may have led to the alternation. In the variationist 
approach, the basic tenet is inherent variability in 
languages and the role that non-linguistic factors 
also play in language change. According to J.K. 
Chambers, Peter Trudgill, and Natalie Schilling- 
Estes, while the variants found in everyday speech 
may be linguistically insignificant, they are socially 
significant. On the other hand, a typological per- 
spective lends itself to a comparative approach. In the 
case of creole languages, typological linguists attempt 
to identify what is “typical” about these languages, 
what makes them worthy of investigation, and/or 
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how they compare structurally to other languages 
of the world. In this regard, it is argued that for the 
study of creole languages to have any real significance, 
they must exhibit certain synchronic features, which 
set them apart from other languages. Contrastingly, 


Michel DeGraff argues that: 


‘The theoretical existence of a CREOLE PROTOTYPE 
has traditionally depended on the postulation of sui generis 
‘abnormal’ processes that are assumed to never apply vis- 
a-vis the diachrony and synchrony of ‘normal’/‘tegular’ 
languages. If Creole languages, as a class, are to be ex- 
cluded—‘separated’—from the set of regular/normal 
languages, then insights about Creole genesis and Creole 
structures can barely teach us anything substantial about the 
regular/normal operation of our faculté de langage, contra 
Schuchardt’s sensible exhortation.’ 


As can be imagined, the linguistics community 
remains divided on this issue as well. Among the 
proponents of an exceptional class of languages called 
creole languages are Bickerton and McWhorter. 


Basing his argument on early Chomskyan Universal - 


Grammar or UG-parameter-setting theory and his 
observation of Hawaiian Creole English, Bickerton 
has set forth the Language Bioprogram Hypothesis 
(LBH), in which he argues that language constitutes 
an innate biological capacity that involves a single 
invariant mechanism that could produce well-form- 
ed language from a set of structureless lexical and 
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grammatical items and their features. Evidence of 
this is said to have come from plantation creoles, 
where children were required to create a language 
out of input without complex or consistent 
structures. Thus, at a specific age, the bioprogram 
is engaged. According to Bickerton, because creole 
languages emerge from pidgins which lack adequate 
grammatical structure, the syntactical features found 
in creole languages are necessarily those that result 
from the children’s “bleaching” of lexical items 
in the pidgin in order to create the grammatical 
items. This process, claims Bickerton, is what makes 
creoles a unique class of languages. The force of this 
argument is that at first glance it appears to provide 
an account for the uniformity and “complexity” of 
creole structures. Its weakness, say critics like Alleyne 
and DeGraff, is that upon closer examination, creoles 
are not as uniform as they appear, and evidence 
of creoles existing alongside their alleged pidgin 
predecessors contradict the theory. Furthermore, the 
LBH overlooks the significance of adult speakers’ 
contribution to creole genesis. 

McWhorter contends that in spite of its limi- 
tations, the LBH has been the most extensive effort 
to account for the structure of creole languages while 
other theories tend to be wisely more cautious in their 
conclusions. McWhorter has gone a step further than 
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Bickerton and proposed a creole prototype. Warning 
against defining creole languages on the basis of 
specific constructions like serial verbs, preverbal 
tense, mood, and aspect (TMA) markers, or multiple 
copulas—as these can also be found in other, non- 
creole languages—McWhorter claims it is still 
possible to synchronically define creole languages. 
In his view, when clustered, three traits distinguish 
creole languages because they all involve features 
which, because of their “low perceptual saliency” 
and “low input to basic communication,” encourage 
learners to rapidly and informally circumvent their 
acquisition. ‘The three traits are: 


1. minimal use of inflectional affixation, 

2. very low or no use of tone to lexically 
contrast or encode syntactic distinctions, and 

3. semantically regular derivational morphology. 


McWhorter further argues that given the fact that 
creoles are accepted as “new” languages, it is not 
illogical to consider them as constituting a separate 
class in terms of their youth and their acquisition of the 
three traits “which are known to arise only over time.” 
He contends that the combination of these features 
“is an indication that creoles are mew grammars 
and, as such, constitute a predictable synchronic 
delineation of creoles from older languages.” Thus, 
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the uniqueness of creoles lies in their combining all 
three features, yet McWhorter does not claim that all 
creoles possess the three traits. He explains: 
This claim would be false. Rather, I propose that as products 
of gradient language contact phenomena, creoles conform 
to the hypothesized prototype in degrees: some hew it, 
while others fall away from it to varying extents. 
To be sure, used appropriately, an appeal to gradience can 
serve as a mere fig leaf for sweeping unruly data under the 
rug. As such, in reference toa hypothesis that there is a creole 
prototype, gradience can only be appropriately appealed to 
in an empirically falsifiable manner. 
In this vein, there are precisely four factors that determine 
how closely a given creole will conform to the prototype.* 


McWhorter claims that these four factors are: 
typological similarity of source languages, diachronic 
drift, heavy substrate contact, and heavy superstrate 
contact. 

For McWhorter, however, there is no distinct 
point that clearly differentiates pidgins from creoles, 
and he sees these terms as merely convenient labels 
for types of contact languages. Thus, the indispensable 
pidginization stage, which also involves simplification 
of the substrate, continues through the creolization 
stage. It is when the source languages have been 
retained alongside the creoles that deviation from the 
prototype takes place, contends McWhorter. 

Over the years, theories such as those advanced 
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by Bickerton, Mufwene, and McWhorter have 
become prevailing forces in constructing a creole 
paradigm, which, according to Umberto Ansaldo 
and Stephen Matthews, is saturated by dominant 
political discourses and safeguarded by linguists for 
the sake of the paradigm, rather than for the sake of 
critical introspection and analysis. They claim that in 
this paradigm, creole languages: 


1. have simple or exceptional grammars, 
2. develop in exceptional environments 
(abnormal or break in transmission), and 
3. employ universal strategies peculiar to creole 
languages. 
Ansaldo and Matthews arrive at a basic set of 
conclusions about creole theory: creole languages 
do not constitute a special class; there is no clear 
distinction between “normal” change and creole 
formation; and the notion of creole exceptionalism is 
not based on scientific/empirical evidence but rather 
on neocolonial power relations. 

Similarly for DeGraff, the notion that creole 
languages have developed “non-genetically” due to 
an abnormal “break in transmission” while other, 
non-creole languages have evolved “genetically” 
ought to be rejected for a number of reasons. 
DeGraff emphasizes that the processes involved in 
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creole genesis and those involved in the diachrony 
and synchrony of other non-creole languages are 
not that different. He makes this case by presenting 
an overview of the “problem” in linguistic theory 
and, using Haitian Creole (HC) as a basis, offers a 
proposal for addressing the problem. For DeGraff, 
the morphosyntactic structures of languages in the 
different speech communities and the historical 
events that have led to the formation of these speech 
communities are not in a one-to-one relationship. 
In other words, however dramatic and disruptive 
the circumstances surrounding the emergence of 
a particular creole language, they are no more sig- 
nificant than those involved in the development of 
other systems such as French and English. For this 
reason DeGraff further argues that creole languages 
should be treated as regular offspring varieties of their 
main lexifiers. Acknowledging substratal influences 
in shaping creole languages, DeGraff warns against 
strict relexification scenarios, which he claims, “make 
incorrect empirical predictions ... and assumptions” 
that are unique to creole studies. He explains: 
Relexificationists, along with other substratists of various 
theoretical stripes, are clearly right to the extent that 
African languages in the Caribbean did, at least to some 


degree, influence the shape of the emerging Creoles, as 
various African traditions influenced much else in the 
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formation of Caribbean cultures. Links between African 
and Creole cultures are found at virtually all levels of life in 
the (Greater) Caribbean (see Price-Mars 1928, Brathwaite 
1971, Alleyne 1988, Bellegarde-Smith 1990, Price & Price 
1991; Chaudenson 1992 and Chaudenson & Mufwene 
2001). Now consider HC. That it shows various patterns 
that were shaped by, inter alia, substrate influence is quite 
expected given what psycholinguists have taught us about 
language transfer in second-language acquisition. What 
is more controversial is the kind of strict, exclusive, and 
overarching constraints that strict-relexification scenarios 
impose on the structural make-up of Creole grammars.’ 


DeGraff further concurs that the notion of broken 
transmission stems from racist ideology, and he 
argues that early theories of genesis, in particular, 
were often explicitly steeped in Eurocentric and 
quasi-Darwinian doctrines of human evolution. 


Also challenging the break-in-transmission . 


hypothesis based on the aforementioned lack of 
evidence of preexisting, reduced pidgins for some 
creoles, Alleyne explains the lack of morphology 
from the lexifier for some creoles and “creole” features 
through regular language change. Alleyne’s position 
is supported by DeGraff and Faraclas e¢ al. who agree 
that this “exceptionalist” view, a result of political, 
cultural, and racial hegemony, also has non-linguistic 
implications. When constructed as a sociohistorical 
regime of truth, creole exceptionalism obstructs 
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scientific and social progress in and about creole 
communities, says DeGraff. 

One consequence of creole exceptionalism is 
the high degree of stigmatization these languages 
undergo, not only by non-speakers, but by their 
speakers as well. DeGraff contends that “perhaps the 
main impediment to the ‘blossoming of creoles’ and 
the most likely cause of any eventual creole ‘doom’ 
is the profound, if sometimes subtle, ambivalence 
toward creoles in various quarters of the linguistics 
community and, especially, in creole-speaking socie- 
ties.” And according to Alleyne, this high degree of 
stigmatization and ambivalence persists today despite 
the progress made in “cultural awareness” in societies 
of the African Diaspora during the past decades. 

One of the reasons often cited for the study of 
the Caribbean region as it relates to language is 
the relatively short history of creole languages, 
as researchers presume it should be possible to 
piece together the conditions that led to the birth 
of creole languages globally. In theory, this noble 
quest should provide mankind with answers and 
solutions that should enhance understanding of the 
world’s languages and maybe effect positive change 
in attitude toward languages and their speakers. 
For linguists, research in creole studies should help 
to provide a more thorough understanding of the 
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link between individual language acquisition and 
sociohistorically defined linguistic patterns involved 
in language change. However, after centuries of 
language contact in the Caribbean, no single theory 
has been formulated to provide any clear-cut answers, 
despite the wide-ranging approaches. 

Yet, in spite of the lack of a universally accepted 
definition and explanation for the term “creole” 
in relation to languages, the theory that seems 
to be gaining ground is one based on the premise 
that creole languages are nothing more than “new” 
languages, emerging in similar ways as others have. 
Alleyne underscores this position when he claims 
that Caribbean languages do show “well-known, 
‘normal’ processes” of internally and externally 
motivated language change. According to Alleyne, 
the use of terms such as “Patois,” “Creolese,” and 
“nation language” in reference to these languages 
is meaningless, as these labels ignore a simple fact: 
these languages are no different from any other 
language in their development, but an added value to 
the vast multiplicity of human languages. What may 
be special about them is the low status they enjoy 
when compared to other languages, Alleyne surmises. 
Accordingly, Holm and others argue that creole 
languages should merely be considered distinct in 
terms of the historical link of their features to similar 
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features found in their substrate languages, and not 
as comprising a typological class. 

Consequently, the question of what makes creole 
languages stand out as particularly worthy of study if 
they are no different from other languages becomes a 
rhetorical one. Probably the greatest challenge in this 
regard is the circularity of the definition used for creole 
languages, as it relies on an a priori acceptance that 
creole languages exist. Aceto highlights the dilemma 
linguists face when he states that “the circularity of 
calling these languages ‘creoles’ and discussing them 
in terms of shared features without a satisfactory 
typological definition of what constitutes a creole 
language is a problematic reality of the field.” 

Moreover, as lan Robertson adds, today an appro- 
priate characterization of creole languages remains 
considerably insufficient and controversial. To ad- 
dress this apparent paradox and other deficiencies, 
many contemporary linguists propose alternatives 
more consistent with the structures and development 
of these languages because such approaches could aid 
in attending to some of the problems experienced by 
creole speakers. Linguists like Aceto, Alleyne, De- 
Graff, Faraclas, and Mufwene have all argued that 
creolization should be regarded as a socially defined 
process rather than as a structurally defined one. 
From this perspective, examination of sociolinguistic 
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factors should generally facilitate understanding of 
Caribbean language emergence by revealing and 
clarifying historical events that. have led to the 
emergence of all varieties, including those whose 
“creole” status has been disputed by linguists. 

Alleyne addresses the paradox by suggesting that 
while creoles are regular languages, it is important 
to acknowledge that there was “a single, very special, 
process called .creolization which produced a number 
of special languages all over the globe and which, as 
a result of this common process, now constitute a 
special class of languages.” Though no one feature on 
its own can define “creole,” taken together a number 
of features might be able to offer a characterization 
for “creole” in relation to language. Furthermore, 
because the term is so ambiguous, Alleyne favors 
describing these languages in terms of the adjectives 
used to describe their speakers or their nationality. 
In this way, the language also becomes an important 
identity marker. 

As stated previously, there are other linguists like 
Mufwene and Aceto who agree that creolization 
is more a social process than a structurally defined 
one, and Aceto, too, proposes examination of so- 
ciolinguistic factors as a way of understanding 
the emergence of Caribbean creoles and revealing 
sociolinguistic and historical differences between 
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local language or dialect emergence and creole genesis. 
However, it appears that even when Caribbean 
languages are examined from the perspective of their 
sociohistorical evolution, it has been relatively easy 
for linguists to classify some as “creole” while for 
others, such as those used for daily communication in 
St. Martin, Saba, St. Eustatius, and the United States 
Virgin Islands, classification has been less successful. 
Among the theories purporting to clarify the 
differences among English-derived Caribbean varie- 
ties is the notion of a creole continuum. The creole 
continuum was defined by David DeCamp in 1971 
as “a situation where a continuum of intermediate 
varieties develop between creole and standard poles as 
creole speakers experience increased motivation and 
opportunity to modify their speech in the direction 
of the standard language.” The varieties closest to 
the standard are called acrolects while the varieties 
farthest from the standard are called basilects. The 
mesolectal varieties lie somewhere near the center. 
In a creole continuum, the speakers are hypo- 
thesized as being motivated to modify their creole 
speech in varying degrees as they acquire the standard 
as their target language. Though John Rickford does 
not endorse discrete categories of Caribbean language 
varieties, he suggests that the continuum concept 
does help to explain the variability among extreme 
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linguistic types, and when compared to other models, 
he claims, the continuum model is “descriptively 
accurate and theoretically convenient” and “superior 
to most existing alternatives.” 

However, over the years, the continuum theory 
has received heavy criticism, primarily because 
the terms “basilect,” “mesolect,” and “acrolect” are 
quite arbitrary and say very little about the lin- 
guistic and sociohistorical processes involved in 
language creation, distribution, and maintenance, 
important factors, say critics, for classification and 
full understanding of precisely how people use 
language. Furthermore, these terms merely measure | 
whether, and to what extent, a particular feature 
resembles features found in the lexifier language, 
and even in specific situations, for example people in 
the Caribbean tend to use a range of registers, and 
within the same speech act, oftentimes depending 
on the interlocutor. This position is supported by 
Winford James and Valerie Yousef in their book The 
Languages of Tobago, where Tobagonians are classified 
as “varilingual” in their use of the three lects or ranges 
of lects. But probably the most contentious aspects 
of the continuum theory is its supposition that due 
to “de-creolization,” over time, creole languages tend 
to shed their “creole” features in favor of features of 
the (European) superstrate languages as speakers 
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continue to aim for the targeted standard. 

However, as Sarah Thomason shows in Language 
Contact, different genesis processes produce different 
linguistic outcomes, so the type of contact between 
speakers also becomes important in determining 
the direction in which a given language variety will 
evolve, and there is evidence that not all change in 
creole societies represents a shift toward the acrolect. 
Rickford’s study found that speakers of basilectal and 
lower mesolectal varieties in a sugar estate community 
in Guyana tended to “express some skepticism about 
the value of speaking ‘proper English’,” and some 
speakers even moved more in the direction of the 
basilect. Promoting the usefulness of implicational 
scaling in pinpointing the range of possible variation 
in continuum communities, Rickford acknowledges 
that, “the softness of the boundary between creole 
and standard varies according to the features that 
one chooses for consideration.” Moreover, Alleyne 
has argued that the phenomenon of a continuum 
goes back to the inception of enslaved societies in the 
Americas, and in some societies, earlier forms more 
closely resembled the superstrate. 

As an alternative to continuum theory, lan Han- 
cock proposes a componential approach, which he 
puts forward in the context of his Domestic Hypo- 
thesis. Under the Domestic Hypothesis, the Atlantic 
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Anglophone creoles originated on the coast of Africa 
during contact with British seamen. In this theory, 
the distribution of forms can be explained through 
diffusion while universalisms would explain the actu- 
al mechanisms of initial creolization. To support his 
claim, Hancock presents an argument in favor of the 
existence of creolized English on the Upper Guinea 
coast as early as the 1600s. Hancock's recreation of the 
linguistic situation in the different communities on 
the African coast is based on his research regarding: 


1. the nature of the English Africans first heard; 
2. the linguistic situation that Whites met in 


Guinea; 

3. the emergence of creolized English from 
contact with Africans; 

4. modification of creolized English by second 
language speakers; and 


5. transmission of the language variety overseas 
and the development of Western creoles. 


According to Hancock, the nature of English the 
Africans heard would have been a form of shipboard 
English or “Ship English,” a confluence of English 
dialects on board the ship and transported to African 
shores during trading and privateering expeditions. 
In this theory, the Dutch would have used a creole 
Portuguese in their communication with Africans 


and may have been instrumental in introducing 
Guinea Coast Creole English to the Caribbean. Fur- 
thermore, according to Hancock, African wives of 
British settlers would have attempted to learn this 
shipboard English, which was further modified to 
conform to African semantic patterns. 

Above all, Hancock claims that there is no clear 
example to suggest that pidginization took place as 
a result of just two languages coming into contact. 
Rather, the situation was one in which speakers of 
three or four or more languages would need to sustain 
contact, with no single language dominating, “except 
lexically.” In this theory, creolization takes place when 
the speakers of the lexifier language withdraw from 
the contact situation and the emergent, new structure 
becomes the target. The differences among Caribbean 
Anglophone creoles, he claims, are due to “numerical 
proportions and social significance of the component 
speech community present during the formative 
period.” In Hancock's view, in places like Suriname 
the significantly smaller number of English speakers 
to speakers of African languages resulted in a “core 
creole,” whereas in places like Barbados and North 
America, a form of convergence took place. 

While John McWhorter agrees with Hancock's 
claim for the existence of Guinea Coast English, 
McWhorter rejects the claim that Guinea Coast 
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English could be the direct ancestor of Caribbean 
creole languages. Instead, McWhorter argues for 
the emergence of the ancestral language, which he 
refers to as Lower Guinea Coast Pidgin English, at 
Cormantin, a fort established by the English on the 
Gold Coast in 1632. Once established, this parent 
pidgin would have been transported to other English 
forts, then on to the Caribbean, presumably to 
Barbados first—in one instance of transportation— 
and subsequently diffused to other islands: “The 
question as to exactly when and why the pidgin would 
have been transported overseas by the castle slaves, or 
via any mechanism, can only be explored indirectly. 
‘The sources are silent as to such a transportation. 
However, the sociohistorical deductions above, in 
combination with further points discussed below, 
make the reconstruction of this transportation too 
compelling to ignore. 

“Another possibility is that certain other castle 
slaves were transported overseas. While such trans- 
portation was not standard practice, this hardly rules 
out that it may have been an occasional occurrence. 
Such a shipment would hardly be illogical—slaves 
with language skills may have been particularly 
valued at the founding of the plantation system, 
given the initial absence of seasoned slaves to pass on 
the creole as they did later.”" 
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Alleyne has also questioned whether one hypo- 
thesis can adequately account for all the different 
language phenomena in the Caribbean, and he 
suggests that, at least in the Caribbean, the process 
of language evolution was different for different 
language groups. In Alleyne’s theory, French-lexified 
languages experienced maximum restructuring at 
the end of the historical process through cumulative 
divergent change while the English-derived varieties 
experienced maximum restructuring at the start of 
the process through convergence. In other words, 
the process that yielded the French varieties closely 
resembles language evolution while the English 
varieties were the result of a process similar to foreign 
language acquisition. 

In relation to the scenario above, Alleyne et a/. 
identify three categories to account for the English 
varieties, according to the degree of substratum- 
motivated restructuring or approximation to 
Eng-lish. The Category 1 classification involves 
maximum restructuring, brief contact with English, 
isolation, and ideology of resistance. The Category 
1 varieties include Saramaccan, Sranan, and the 
“Spirit Language” of Jamaican Maroons. Category 
2 languages are so deemed because their evolution 
shows continuing contact with English, yet they 
lack certain social and psychological conditions that 
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led to the reduction of mainly substratum features 
that would have been present during the early 
restructuring period. These Category 2 varieties 
include Jamaican, Guyanese, and Vincentian. On the 
other hand, Category 3 varieties show a relatively low 
degree of restructuring that characterizes the other 
two categories and may be considered as regional or 
social dialects of English. Included in this category 
are Bajan, Trinidadian, and those varieties spoken in 
the Virgin Islands. ; 

Through his research on Barbudan Creole English 
(BCE), Aceto proposes an alternative approach to 
the continuum theory as a way of classifying creoles 
within a given geographical space and a given lexifier 
language. Aceto’s answer to the question of where 
BCE emerged seeks to shed light on intra-lexifier 
relations throughout the Western Hemisphere. Ac- 
cording to Aceto, BCE did not emerge in the same 
type of plantation society as did most of the other 
languages that arose during the era of Slavery and 
colonization. Instead, BCE emerged in a society 
where Africans and their descendants lived relatively 
independently, often with only one Anglophone 
European supervisor. 

In 2006, Aceto attributed what he perceives as 
the difference between language development on St. 
Eustatius and on other Dutch-controlled islands, 
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such as Saba and St. Martin, to the intensity of 
language contact. According to the author, unlike 
on Saba and St. Martin, where speakers of other 
- languages acquired English as the “local language,” 
on St. Eustatius, English was acquired as the /ingua 
franca for business and commerce, suggesting that 
“local language” and “lingua franca” are mutually 
exclusive. 

Aceto’s main assumption is that the majority of 
English-derived varieties in the Caribbean never 
resembled any of the Surinamese creoles or the “deep” 
or “basilectal” varieties such as Jamaican or Guyanese 
Creole. By comparing, say, Suriname creoles to other 
English-derived varieties, linguists will continue to 
look to notions such as de-creolization—instead of 
normal language change—as a way of explaining 
features that closely resemble metropolitan varieties 
of the lexifier language. Aceto’s 2003 claims support 
Umberto Ansaldo and Stephen Matthews, who con- 
tend that the concept of de-creolization is a myth 
linked to the notion of simplicity. According to 
Ansaldo and Matthews, all language change should 
be considered some form of creation or birth if we 
accept that language change follows a number of 
general tendencies or universal diachronic patterns. 
In other words, all language change should move in 
the same direction, creation of something new. 


Michael Aceto proposes classification of Carib- 
bean English varieties according to Immigrant 
Creole Varieties (ICV), Dialect Creole Varieties 
(DCV), and Autonomous or Deep Creole Varieties 
(ACV). For Aceto, when preexisting English varieties 
“mix” together to produce new varieties, which are 
completely different from any of the input varieties, 
ICVs emerge. Important to this classification are 
the phenomena of migration and leveling. These 
languages emerge in situ and do not necessarily 
converge toward a lexically related metropolitan 
variety. Examples of these situations can be found 
in parts of Central America, and closely resemble 
Alleyne’s 1971 acculturative process varieties that 
resulted from a range of related varieties during the 
early contact situation. As Aceto explains: 

‘The locals present earlier in the host location (see Mufwene 

1996 and his concept of the Founder Principle) and the 

immigrants form an original matrix out of which new 

locally defined varieties (with also some of their own 
unique features) emerge. From a diachronic perspective, 
the language processes involved are similar to any human 
language (i.e., all languages exhibit the effects of language 
contact). English-derived creole languages in the Caribbean 
that fit this description would be those heard in Panama, 

Costa Rica, Trinidad, and perhaps any of the other former 

Francophone territories that are now transitioning towards 

an English-derived variety or Anglophone/Francophone 

bilingualism. ... Immigrant varieties are often overlooked, 
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since their emergence is not directly tied to creolization 
during the period of slavery but are instead the result of more 
current (i.e. in the last 100-150 years) post-emancipation 
social circumstances, due to the largely ignored fact 
and impact of intra-Caribbean migration, but they may 
constitute a larger class than is typically considered.” 


Because creolization is viewed as a social rather 
than a structural process, it is not contradictory for 
Aceto to argue for the category DCV. Furthermore, 
the term “dialect” does not a priori exclude influence 
from the substrate. Thus, DCVs emerged in situations 
where speakers of other languages had relatively more 
sustained access to dialect varieties of the lexifier. 
In locations where only one “deep” variety emerged 
earlier, Aceto concedes that a form of de-creolization 
could have been a factor to account for diachronic shift 
toward the metropolitan variety. DCVs are more like 
superstrate dialects due to the relatively less sustained 
contact with and lower number of substrate speakers 
in the linguistic space and relatively greater sustained 
contact with the superstrate varieties. In the cases 
of DCVs, the first language of non-Anglophones is 
“swamped” by the number of English speakers. In 
Aceto’s opinion: 

Examples of this type of language variety may be found in 

any area of the Anglophone Americas (except Suriname 


most likely) and some examples of the more likely candidates 
would be varieties heard in the Bahamas, Cayman Islands, 
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African American Vernacular English, Saba, Anguilla, 
St. Martin, and possibly St. Eustatius. We would predict 
“Dialect Creole Varieties” to contain a higher percentage 
of grammatical forms that can be traced directly to input 
colonial varieties present during the years crucial to that 
language’s emergence than other varieties discussed here. 
‘The crucial difference between “Immigrant Creole Varieties” 
and “Dialect Creole Varieties” is that the former category is 
a post-emancipation phenomenon created in the Americas 
mostly by Afro-Caribbeans while the latter often has its 
roots in the pre-emancipation colonial history of an area." 


On the other hand, ACVs typically emerge 
on large-scale plantations in situations where the 
ratio of substrate speakers to English speakers was 
relatively high or the lexifier was withdrawn within 
a relatively short period. These varieties are parallel 
to Alleyne’s Category 1 creoles and are described 
by Aceto as: “creoles that are largely considered 
to have emerged on or been influenced by large- 
scale plantations when scholars discuss so-called 
“creole genesis.” That is, historically the Anglophone 
component was proportionally smaller vis-a-vis 
other language components present within a specific 
linguistic matrix (Hancock 1986) or was present and 
eventually withdrawn in a relatively short period of 
time (e.g. more or less after 15 years) as in the case of 
the Surinamese situation, even if at some earlier stage 
in a creole’s history, a variety with fewer so-called 
“creole” features was possibly heard (see Mufwene 
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1996). The cases that would fit this description are 
restricted in number in the Western Hemisphere to 
largely the Surinamese creoles Sranan, Ndyuka, and 
Saramaccan, but more than likely also include the 
so-called “basilectal” creole varieties heard in some 
locations (e.g. Jamaica, Antigua, Barbuda, and some 
varieties of Gullah on the Sea Coast Islands).”" 
Societies (and linguists) have accepted the notion 
of a hierarchy of prestige in which different language 
types are assigned different degrees of value and 
prestige. The major players in this hierarchy have 
been “standard” and “non-standard.” They are as- 
sumed to represent a real differentiation between 
two language types in terms of structure, socio- 
economic importance, national identity, and prestige. 
“Standard” languages are considered iconic, classical, 
regular, consistent, durable, and so on, while “non- 
standard” dialects are considered popular, irregular, 
inconsistent, changing, and so on. At another level 
of prestige, other language types have emerged 
in language taxonomy, including patois, jargon, 
baragouin, and koiné. Among these, “pidgins” and 
“reoles” have become one of the most studied, if 
not the most studied, types that could be placed in 
the “non-standard” category, except that, in addition 
to sharing all the features of that category, they are 
also thought definitionally not to be (or at least only 
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marginally) endowed with the properties of “natural 
language.” 

In the canonical creole volume of 1971, Dell 
Hymes refers to pidgins and creoles as “marginal 
languages.” This was an assessment of the position 
held of these two types in the literature up to that 
date, a position that coincided with the perceptions 
and attitudes of the general population. Hymes 
hoped and was optimistic that “this step-child to 
serious scientific or public attention may prove to be 
a Cinderella.” This situation has changed enormously 
from 1971 to the present, when “creolistics” has be- 
come a legitimate branch of linguistics, and when 
our knowledge of the nature of these languages has 
increased exponentially. } 

A great deal of effort has been made to show that 
these language types really do have “grammars” (like 
natural languages) and that they in fact function as 
very viable communication systems in the societies in 
which they exist. There have been successful programs 
to “standardize” creole languages, as in the case of Le 
Aisyen (Haiti), Le Sechellois (Seychelles Islands), and 
Papiamentu. Other members of these language types 
are at present the objects of standardization attention, 
as in the case of Melanesian Pidgin English (Tok 
Pisin) and Jamaican. 

There have also been efforts to completely remove 
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the status of “marginal language” by postulating 
that creole languages are not in any fundamental 
way whatsoever different from the non-marginal 
languages, claims DeGraff. This would completely 
de-marginalize these languages and would even 
challenge the legitimacy of constructing a special 
branch of linguistics to accommodate this language 
type. Perhaps the end point in this program of de- 
marginalization is the proposal to scrap the term 
“creole” in the designation of these languages and 
to re-designate them where necessary, for ex-ample 
on the basis of the adjective or nationality in the 
country or community where they are spoken. As I 
have already mentioned above, there is already now 
Le Aisyen as the official, constitutionally entrenched 
name of the language of the people of Haiti, and 
“Jamaican” as the name of the language of the people 
of Jamaica. Commenting on the use of the term 
“creole,” Susanne Miihleisen observes that: 
While the naming problem poses a special problem for 
precise identification of varieties on linguistic grounds, its 
implications for language attitudes are equally far-reaching 
and problematic. In the history of its use, the term has 
undergone various semantic shifts. ... I will argue that the 
word history may have contributed to a negative image of 
the varieties subsumed under this term and that its adoption 
in linguistics may have perpetuated some of the negative 
connotations. 


‘Mufwene also considers the continuation of the 
low esteem associated with creole languages as arising 
from this choice of term. Alleyne (2008) considers 
this re-designation as the final step in the symbolic 
decolonization process that colonial societies have 
been engaged in and must continue to be engaged in 
during the post-independence period: 


The naming principle is also relevant in cases where a 
people takes consciousness of their worth and, as they 
emerge from a period of colonialism, begin the process of 
the revalorisation of their culture. Their language becomes 
a strong symbol of their national identity. To answer the 
question: Why “Jamaican” rather than “creole”? we may 
consider a psychological and epistemological progression 
that colonized countries undergo: 


1 


2. 


The Western world establishes the semantic norms 
through naming and value assignments. 

European modalities become the norm and all other 
manifestations are judged in relation to these norms 
(hence European music or medicine are simply 
“music,” “medicine” while the other musics and 
medicines are “ethno-music,” “ethno-medicine,” etc.). 
Colonial peoples accept them and undervalue their 
own cultural productions. 

Post-colonial reactions attempt to revalorise these 
productions, which then require renaming. Countries, . 
cities, streets, individuals, etc. are renamed. 


Creole languages have not completed the journey 
toward a Cinderella status, claims Alleyne, and 
there remains a considerable amount of work to be 
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done—by linguists, by educators, by government 
policy makers, by influential citizens, by all the media 
systems, by performance artists, and by the public 
at large—to rid these languages of a continuing 
stigmatization. In his 1994 paper “Language and the 
Social Construction of Identity in Creole Situations,” 
Alleyne had already expressed dissatisfaction with 
the progress made in this regard: 
One of the general problems that affect creole linguistics in 
several ways is the extreme marginalization of creole language 
relative to the class of natural language. For instance, creoles 
have been ranked with baby talk, child language, foreigner 
talk, and with other instances of non-natural language that 
do not serve normal societal communication needs nor the 
full cognitive needs of the human species. Consequently, it 
is not surprising that they have been the most stigmatized of 
the world’s languages. All this has inhibited any programmes 
that would standardize these languages and lead to the 
elevation of their status and role in the societies where they 
are spoken.’° 


The way these languages are classified in language 
taxonomy may be a continuing factor in this process, 
and Susanne Miilheisen argues that whereas the 
perspective on linguistic study as being solely 
responsible for the stigmatization of creoles may be 
too limiting a view, Alleyne is correct to emphasize 
the link between the conceptual classification of 
these languages and their marginalization. According 
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to Miiheisen, it is important to continue to research 
the stigmatization of these languages and to “include 
linguistic classification as part of a larger discourse 
on the manner in which these languages have been 
regarded.” Miilheisen further acknowledges that the 
identification of these languages bears part of the 
blame for their stigmatization and that the criteria 
for identification “are themselves not static or fixed 
but are part of a dynamic process which is influenced 
by, and itself shapes and reinforces or changes, the 
prestige of these languages.” 

Changes in a language are inevitable and are 
influenced by factors such as cultural and political 
identification of groups of speakers with each other. 
Each group adopts these changes differently, generally 
creating different dialects of the same language. 
Over time, these changes intensify, to the point 
that the dialects are no longer mutually intelligible. 
When mutual intelligibility is lost, it is said that 
we are speaking of two different languages. Loss of 
mutual intelligibility can happen at any stage in a 
language’s development as there may be earlier forms 
of a particular language that may not be mutually 
intelligible to newer speakers. The aforementioned 
distinction between a language proper and a dialect 
has posed some challenges because there exist lan- 
guages that are mutually intelligible and dialects that 
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are not (such as in the continuum between linguistic 
systems of Spanish and French). This all depends on 
exposure. 

Different contact histories lead to non-parallel 
change among varieties of the same language, and 
multilingual contact often leads to hybrids such as 
pidgins and creoles. When speakers of one linguistic 
system have a disproportionately bigger influence 
on changes than speakers of another system within 
the group, it is because the language of the first 
group is considered the language of high prestige 
and often becomes the standard for the group. The 
standard variety gets institutional support while the 
other variety does not, a phenomenon highlighted by - 
Alleyne, who writes that: “An important differenti- 
ating feature of language situations in the Caribbean 
is the extent of the structural gap between the popular 
vernaculars and the official languages. This seems to 
have some relationship with the status and role of the 
popular vernaculars. 

“In Suriname and Aruba, Bonaire, and Curacao, 
for example, the popular vernacular is unrelated to the 
official European language. There is a clear perception 
there of the vernacular as an autonomous entity anda 
recognition of the bilingual (or multilingual) character 
of the language situation. In Haiti, Martinique, and 
Guadeloupe, the vernacular takes its vocabulary 
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from the European language there, but the wide gap 
at the level of syntax allows for some recognition 
of it as a separate language. In Jamaica, Guyana, 
Antigua, St. Kitts, St. Vincent, and Montserrat, the 
language situation has been described as a linguistic 
continuum in which the boundary between popular 
speech and English is rather blurred. It becomes 
relatively difficult there for the populations to focus 
on the vernacular as a separate autonomous entity. 
“The extent of the structural gap seems to correlate 
with the extent of language engineering and with 
the role and status of the vernacular language. Thus 
language engineering is most intense and the role and 
status of the vernacular most developed in the case 
of Haiti, where specific sociohistorical circumstances 
(revolution, ethnic and national identity, and the 
demographic dominance of the vernacular) play a 
major role. Second in intensity are Aruba, Bonaire, 
and Curacao; least or really nonexistent are the cases 
of Jamaica, Guyana, etc. In Haiti, the vernacular has 
achieved full official status, is standardized, and is 
used in contexts and fulfills functions from which 
the corresponding language is excluded in the other 
territories. It is now regularly and appropriately 
referred to as Haitian. In the Netherlands Antilles 
(Aruba, Curacao, and Bonaire) and in the French 
departments of Martinique, Guadeloupe, and Guy- 
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ane, there has been a great deal of engineering 
activity in regard to the popular vernaculars there. 
This shows—as if further evidence were needed— 
that these vernaculars, called “creole” languages in 
the literature, are not intrinsically or essentially 
impoverished and inadequate but that historical and 
present existential circumstances determine their 
status, role, and functions."” 

Commenting on the status, role, and functions 
of languages, Mithleisen posits that prestige change 
of a language or language variety may take place 
either naturally or through planning. According to 
Miihleisen, natural prestige change is gradual and 
“induced by change of language functions.” On the 
other hand, prescriptive prestige change is often 
the first direction of change, and Mihleisen further 
contends that: “Because “status” is often dependent on 
sociopolitical decisions, it is the category that is most 
prone to sudden or planned “top down” change, e.g. 
via legislation. Legal or linguistic status change often 
goes hand in hand with political change, e.g. national 
autonomy or independence is often emphasized by 
such legislated turns. Functional change will then 
follow this status change, and the language use in 
different domains (e.g. media, education, etc.) will be 
implemented via the status change.”* 
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Language and Identity 


Today, ideologies about creole languages continue 
to reflect attitudes toward their speakers, as noted 
by Umberto Ansaldo and Stephen Matthews, who 
claim that because language, culture, and race are 
connected, the racially based idea of Black Africans 
as “simple” is transferred to their languages. Even the 
evolution of labels like “Creole English,” “English 
Creole,” “English-based/lexified Creole,” and “Eng- 
lish derived varieties” has reflected attitudes toward 
these languages and the agency attributed to their 
speakers over the years. 

For instance, early labels such as “Creole English” 
or “Creole French” reflected the attitude that the 
language in question was a European language, 
first and foremost, with the word “creole” used as 
a modifier, as a way to indicate a distinction from 
the “proper” or “pure” European language that the 
creole speaker could not master. For those who 
viewed the Caribbean system as a language in its 
own right, the preference was to refer to the language 
as “English Creole” or “Dutch Creole,” with the 
nominal “creole” used as a descriptive classification 
for the language. This description proved somewhat 
problematic as linguists could not produce a list of 
features or characteristics that would satisfactorily 
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group languages into this category. Alternately, the 
switch was to labels like “English-based” or “French- 
based” Creole, which seemed more progressive since 
it indicated a break from the European language. 
However, the relationship between the two languages 
remained vague as the word “based” signified that the 
European language was the basis for or fundamental 
element to the classification. Ostensibly, growing dis- 
satisfaction with the notion of “base” led to a more 
succinct labeling like “lexically-based” English or 
French or even “English-lexicon’ or “French-lexicon” 
Creole. In all of the later labeling, the word “creole” 
seemed to indicate a linguistic category, yet linguists 
are unable to agree on what constitutes an acceptable 
list of features or characteristics that are typical of 
creole languages or which all of these languages share. 
The most recent approach in creole linguistics 
has been to maintain the break from the European 
language altogether and to use a label “more reflective 
of nationality, without prejudicing the question,” 
asserts Alleyne. Contemporary politically correct 
labels, though used more by linguists than by speakers 
themselves, include Jamaican, Haitian, and Cruzan. 
Today, as a result of historical developments, just 
about every conceivable linguistic phenomenon can 
be found in the Caribbean, where, as Alleyne points 
out, the rate at which migration has taken place has 
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been unprecedented in recent human history. At one 
end of the linguistic spectrum are older languages 
such as Spanish that have remained virtually intact 
despite centuries of contact between the different 
speakers, and at the other end are languages like 
Papiamentu that were born in the region. All along 
the continuum are amalgamations of languages 
that are constantly being reshaped through various 
sociocultural and linguistic processes, the so-called 
creolization process. 

Acknowledging the significance of creolization 
in the formation of the new multilingual Caribbean, 
Kathleen Balutansky and Marie-Agnés Sourieau 
define creolization as “a syncretic process of transverse 
dynamics that endlessly reworks and transforms 
the cultural patterns of varied social and historical 
experiences and identities.” Balutansky and Sourieau 
further maintain that in spite of the trauma caused 
by colonialism, the linguistic and cultural outputs 
of creolization have survived and continue to adapt, 
constantly transforming the societies from which they 
emerged. While these different Caribbean societies 
have had similar historical experiences (a relatively 
large number have attained political independence), 
each has developed a unique identity, the most 
salient aspect of which is language. It is through 
language that the citizens of these new nations can 
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best be identified as Kittitian, Antiguan, Dominican, 
Haitian, Statian, or St. Martiner. 

However, despite the appreciation for the inven- 
tiveness and adaptability of the creolization process, 
as I have shown, there still exists the confused and 
confusing practice of labeling the resulting linguistic 
system as either simplified or impoverished. Not 
only is this prejudicial practice unfounded, but it also 
mitigates sustained development of strong national 
identities and undermines the linguistic potential 
of the region. Furthermore, to simply refer to the 
territories of the Caribbean as Dutch-speaking, Eng- 
lish-speaking, French-speaking, or Spanish-speaking 
is “misleading, inadequate, or inaccurate,” asserts 
Alleyne, and in some cases could greatly obscure 
the precise and complex nature of the languages 
spoken in these territories. Moreover, to state that 
creole languages are the result of language contact 
inadequately describes the complexity with which 
their speakers have to mediate their day-to-day reality. 
Creole language speakers live in “creole” societies that 
are themselves still in the process of forging their own 
identities. As they strive to participate meaningfully 
in the global community, they also have to undertake 
the challenge of maintaining their own national 
identities. Alleyne wrote about this dilemma in 2008: 


‘The implication of this is that, in addition to regional and 
international communication issues, there is the unresolved 
matter of internal/local/national communication arising 
from language and cultural differences within any one 
country. We can view the language and communication issue 
in the Caribbean from three perspectives: (i) international/ 
global, (ii) regional/Caribbean, (iii) local/national. 

The major language and communication dilemma of the 
Caribbean is that there may be, or may seem to be, con- 
tradictory and conflicting pressures and needs within and 
between these perspectives. There are strong desires and 
ineluctable pressures to participate in the global village and 
to accept the subordinate position reserved for units like the 
Caribbean nations as the receivers rather than the originators 
of messages or partners in equal exchanges within the global 
communicative network. On the other hand, the peoples 
of the Caribbean are still in a process of self-knowledge, 
or replacing exogenous definitions of themselves by some 
new understanding of themselves. National identities 
and individual identities are still ill-defined, still being 
constructed, The popular vernaculars of the Caribbean are 
perhaps the most powerful instruments of this construction 
and the most expressive symbols of this identity.” 


Stuart Hall rightfully observes that political de- 


velopments have made the cultural identity discourse 
a critical issue to be addressed as we enter the 21* 
century. Like other nations of the world, today’s 
Caribbean nations—some, like St. Martin, still colo- 
nies—are wrestling with notions of cultural identity 
and nationhood. As they seek to ground themselves, 
Caribbean nations—forged by peoples who brought 
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with them ideas of color hierarchy (with the exception 
of Africans at the time) with white at the top, black 
at the bottom, and “red,” “yellow,” and others in 
between, as claimed by Alleyne—are battling long- 
standing images that continue to be perpetrated, 
arguably most evidently in literature. 
That language and culture are inextricably linked 
is indisputable. Josiane Hamers and Michel Blanc 
define culture as a set of symbolic systems which 
comprise, among other things, knowledge; norms; 
values; beliefs; language; art, customs, and habits 
and skills, which are passed on to members of a 
given society. Summarily, culture is a combination 
of practices and the symbolic meanings attached to 
those practices, and members of a society transmit 
the components of culture to others. Language, being 
one of those components, fulfills multiple roles, for 
while language is a product of culture, it also molds 
culture. The relationship between language and cul- 
ture is dynamic and bi-directional because while it 
may be through language that members of a society 
internalize culture, it is also through language that 
existing cultural values and behaviors are expressed. 
Presumably, language represents one of the core 
elements of cultural identity, and, to some extent, 
language is critical to defining a group’ identity, 
as language fulfills an important function in group 
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formation, which takes into account the way mem- 
bers of a group observe language rules and the way 
they enforce them, claims Sue Wright. In small com- 
munities, it is common to find language fulfilling 
these two functions in a complementary manner. 
However, for many languages, these functions are not 
complementary, as they are often not fulfilled by the 
same language; this is no exception in the Caribbean. 
Hamers and Blanc further contend that when 
more than one culture and/or more than one lan- 
guage come together in the same space, culture 
and language do not get disseminated equally. So, 
when an “other” with a different language to express 
different cultural norms and values settles in the same | 
space, the relationship between culture and language 
becomes disharmonious. There may even be tension 
between the speakers of the different languages when 
these languages do not share the same level of prestige 
in the society, as speakers of the more prestigious 
language tend to develop notions of superiority. 
Over time, the speakers of the less prestigious 
language may feel that in order to “elevate” themselves, 
they must identify with the speakers of the more 
prestigious language. Taking their cues from the 
prestigious language, they will adapt their behavior 
and adjust their norms and values, which now will 
include attitudes not just toward the less prestigious 
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language, but also attitudes toward the speakers of 
this language. As a consequence of acting together, 
these people now see themselves as belonging to- 
gether. They, in turn, psychologically construct a new 
social identity of themselves, which brings with it 
new meanings and behaviors. Because this identity 
construction is a psychological process, it is possible 
for members of the society with the same ethnic 
background or make-up to develop separate cultural 
identities since ethnic identity is not necessarily 
equal to cultural identity. Whereas both cultural and 
ethnic identity usually refer to aspects such as norms, 
values, and territoriality, ethnic identity adds the phy- 
siognomic features showing common ancestry. ‘These 
physiognomic distinctions become more meaningful 
when two or more ethnic groups exist in a society. 
Robert Le Page and Andrée Tabouret-Keller’s 
study of the relationship between language and 
ethnicity, paying particular attention to three distinct 
“West Indian” communities, namely those ot BG 
Lucia, Belize, and London, has found that a feature 
could be viewed as prestigious in one system and 
stigmatized in another. Accordingly, the authors in the 
anthology Acts of Identity contend that with regard to 
the evolution of languages, people’s desire or ability 
to behave according to the patterns of particular 
groups is constrained by the extent to which they can 
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identify the groups, have access to the groups, and 
are able to analyze the groups’ behavioral patterns. 
Also significant are people’s own motivation to join 
groups, receive feedback from the respective groups, 
and the individuals’ ability to modify their behavior. 

Furthermore, there may be two types of links 
between an ethnic group and its language, says 
Nancy Dorian. At one level, an ethnic language can 
be merely an identity marker for its speakers. In such 
cases, where the language is but one of the many 
potential identity markers, it can be easily replaced 
by other, equally effective markers, and the language 
can be considered expendable. At another level, of all 
the behaviors that can mark identity, language can 
be perceived as the sole, veritable vehicle of cultural 
content since language also encodes meaning. 

Le Page and Tabouret-Keller allow that people 
reveal their sense of personal identity and social 
and ethnic solidarity or difference with each speech 
act they perform. Yet the same people may tend to 
hold strong stereotypical sentiments about their own 
language and those of others, which may contradict 
their actual behaviors. The authors contend that 
evolutionary linguistic processes are “the evolution 
of newly-focused norms with each group of each 
generation and within each political entity according 
to their needs for various identities.” Therefore, one 
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way to discern the role of ethnicity in acts of identity 
is to distinguish between how people say they behave 
and how they do behave. 

Because ethnicity is not biologically but socially 
constructed, ethnic identity is subject to change as 
people’s circumstances change, and, over time, a once 
distinctive, cohesive group may disappear due to war, 
famine, pestilence, or natural disasters. In certain cases, 
the group’s language may disappear with the group. 
However, other forces such as political suppression, 
social discrimination, and economic deprivation may 
also cause a language to disappear entirely though its 
speakers may survive. 

Aware of the potential for loss of the group’s culture 
with the loss of a language, the linguist fieldworker 
has a dilemma. He or she may feel inclined to help 
preserve the language, or the fieldworker may have 
to accept that this development is an inevitable 
result of people’s changing circumstances. While 
some researchers have accepted this fact, others are 
inclined to believe that linguists should intervene in 
these situations even if they are not asked to. Thus, 
the linguist fieldworker must tread carefully if he or 
she is to get the whole picture about the relationship 
between language and ethnicity, particularly in 
situations where the local language may be perceived 
as an endangered species. 
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‘There is also general consensus among scholars 
that identity is not a static but a dynamic concept. 
According to Teun van Dijk, social and political 
change may trigger social representations such as 
attitudes to strategically adjust even when funda- 
mental principles remain relatively unchanged over 
a long time, and, as Alleyne reveals, when compared 
to other areas like the U.S.A. and Europe, the 
Caribbean shows different processes of racial and 
ethnic construction and representation. 

The complex set of factors that have shaped 
Caribbean society makes the identity question a 
complicated one, especially with regard to national 
identity, as it is clear that the concept of a “national” 
identity cannot be addressed adequately within a 
single framework. For instance, in a space as vast as 
the African continent, with a rich history of cultural 
diversity and a legacy of colonialism, race and ethni- 
city could conceivably be perceived as political iden- 
tities, which are enforced through colonial laws and 
continue to be upheld even after colonialism has 
officially ended, claims Mahmood Mamdani in the 
essays collection Keyword Identity. On the other 
hand, says W. Bin, another writer in the collection, 
in China identity is perceived as “a transcultural pro- 
blem” and a relationship between the Self and the 
Other. Bin holds that much of Chinese identity is 
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based in ideology and myth, and this basis must be 
exposed. Most importantly, in the context of identity, 
language and speaker are inseparable in China be- 
cause a language like English, for example, cannot 
adequately capture the essence of Chinese identity. 

In the Caribbean, multiple forces are at work in 
the process of forging new nations from the many 
resultant fragments, and central to this process is the 
notion of creolization. It is accepted that as a result of 
the process of creolization a number of new languages 
have evolved. However, while the debates about their 
genesis and other aspects continue, educators and 
policy makers in the Caribbean continue to struggle 
with the challenge of how, if at all, to incorporate 
these languages into the various domains, particularly 
in education. In St. Martin, the task is no less 
challenging as multiple forces, including identity and 
identification, are at play. 

What is clear from the foregoing discussion is the 
consensus among scholars that ethnicity is socially 
constructed and that race as a category is impossible 
to define, as it too is socially constructed. Another 
point of consensus is that self-identification and 
perception and attitudes of others are important in 
ethnic identity construction, though in some groups 
outsider descriptions may have no value to the 
group. In terms of language in identity construction, 
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the individual has a number of resources available 
to him or her, including linguistic heritage, code- 
switching, specific linguistic features, suprasegmental 
features, discourse features, and borrowings. All 
of these resources are examined in this book in an 
attempt to determine how they are used in ethnic 
identity construction in St. Martin and what, if any, 
is the relationship between the language and identity 
construction. 
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: 
Language Contact and the | 
Creolization Process in St. Martin 


As seen in chapter two, there is reportedly no evidence 
of an indigenous occupation at the time of European 
arrival on St. Martin in the 1620s, and by 1633 there 
are said to have been 97 Dutch people (95 men and 
two women), 20 Black males, 10 Black females, and 
one “Indian.”' According to Mikael Parkvall, by the 
end of the 1620s, in St. Kitts “French and Dutch, 
jointly, exterminated the entire Carib population save 
for asmall number who appear to have made their way 
to the neighbouring islands.” It is thus conceivable 
that either there were indigenous people living in St. 
Martin leading up to the time of European contact 
or that the “Indian” found in St. Martin in 1633 had 
come from a neighboring island such as St. Kitts. St. 
Martin also experienced a thirteen-year period of no 
ownership by any European power, between 1697 
and 1703, when the different ethnic groups cohabited 
in a small space without any colonial administration. 

Within the next decade, the island fell under 
complete Dutch rule, and by 1750 the population 
on the Dutch part had more than quadrupled, with 
400 Whites and over 1,500 enslaved people on 35 
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plantations; the French part is reported to have 
had approximately 40 whites at the time. From 
1781 to 1784 the island was administered by the 
French, according to Johannes Hartog. In Hartog’s 
account, many of the enslaved people and European 
settlers had come from St. Eustatius and St. Kitts, 
and historian A.J. Paula claims that by the time of 
the Dutch emancipation in 1863, among the white 
population at the time, there were thirteen men and 
one woman of Dutch origin; six people of German 
origin, eleven of British origin (including at least 
one woman); one Frenchman, one Italian, and three 
people of American origin, in addition to the 679 
whites born in the New World and consequently 
identified as “creoles,” and in this case “presumably of 
British origin.”? Of this group, 524 were women and 
children. In contrast, there were 221 free mulattoes, 
72, free Blacks, 2,257 enslaved Blacks, and 294 
enslaved mulattoes.* 

Long before 1863, however, there was a boom 
on the Dutch part, which saw the population on 
the plantations quadrupled between 1715 and 1750. 
In Marigot, the capital of the French part of the 
island, the commander and governor Augustin Des- 
coudrelles® identified a number of families by name 
and the number of people they had enslaved in the 
Marigot Quarter in 1772: 
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* Pierre Desmond, native of Millaud in 
Rouergue, along with 20 Blacks 

* James Leagers, sailor from Saba, including one 
Black woman 

* Joseph Violler, from Chambery in Savoie, with 
19 Blacks 

* Jacob Beal, from Saba, with 5 Blacks 

° James Lee from Cork, Ireland, and his wife 
Nelly from Barbados, with 12 Blacks 

° John Maillard, British, with 20 Blacks 

* Mrs. Gumbs Jack, widow of a British man who 
lived on the Dutch side, with 21 Blacks 

* Luc Durieux, from Guadeloupe, with 12 Blacks 

* Louis Richard, from Marseille 

* George Lawrence, from Rotterdam 


Other families in Marigot at the time hailed 
from Anguilla, St. Eustatius, Normandy, Quercy, 
Nice, St. Barthelemy, among other places. As we 
have seen, Blacks typically came from St. Kitts and 
St. Eustatius, and trade was conducted mostly with 
the British colonies in North America. In addition, 
the French and Dutch exercised joint operation of 
the salt ponds, and between 1789 and 1797, among 
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the 6,000 workers sent to harvest the saltpans on 
the Dutch part, there were no fewer than 4,000 
people enslaved by the French. The fact that around 
the same period, St. Kitts experienced drastic de- 
population supports the conclusion that many “free 
and enslaved Kittitians” made it to St. Martin. 
Furthermore, the evidence from St. Kitts supports 
the longstanding supposition of regular movement 
between the neighboring islands: “in 1665, there 
were 3,000 slaves. ... In that same year, no less than 
910 slaves were taken from nearby Dutch islands 
of Saba and St. Eustatius to St. Kitts and Jamaica 
_.. 6 All these factors, combined with the lack of 
definitive control by any one European power at the 
time, help to explain why neither Dutch nor French, 
but English would be used as the primary language 
of communication in St. Martin. 

In summary, the St. Martin population during the 
very early settlement period was made up of primarily 
coloniers or colonists, mostly small farmers, who were 
of various European nationalities. For this group, a 
second-language variety of English was used as the 
lingua franca. Given the make-up of the population 
in the early stages of settlement, when the Europeans 
were the numerical majority—up to around 1750 by 
most accounts—it is likely that the Africans would 
have also been forced to learn the European language 
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as an alternative system of communication. Thus, if 
there was indeed a “creolization stage,” it would have 
started at the inception of contact. Records show that 
already in 1816, during the latest Dutch occupation at 
the time, the Dutch language had become “unknown,” 
and in 1890 the nuns of the Dominican Order were 
compelled to provide instruction in English when 
they started their mission in St. Martin. 

In the absence of adequate literature and in the 
context of the general lay opinion that the St. Martin 
popular vernacular is not an independent, legitimate 
linguistic system of communication, I started the 
research for this book to provide a linguistic analysis | 
and to determine the most appropriate label for the 
language. The research also set out to investigate 


how people in St. Martin view themselves and their 
languages and what relationship, if any, exists between 
people’s self-identification and the languages they 
speak. Lastly, the research sought to determine 
whether there exists a real relationship between 
language of instruction in schools and academic 
performance in St. Martin. 

‘The first research question, determining the most 
appropriate label for the language variety used by 
St. Martiners in their daily communication, was 
answered through an extensive review of extant 
literature and careful analysis of the popular verna- 
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cular, with emphasis on contemporary forms. From 
the data reviewed here, it is clear that from early on 
settlers from various European nations cohabited 
with Africans, also from various African nations, 
and possibly indigenous people, in St. Martin. In 
our research, Nicholas Faraclas, Micah Corum, and 
I found that generally in such small communities 
where the indigenous people, free and enslaved 
Africans, and marginalized or poor Europeans co- 
habitated, the linguistic relationship was one of 
relative equality rather than domination. In such 
sociétés de cohabitation, the different languages were 
used in conjunction rather than in competition with 
each other. In St. Martin, an Anglophied language 
variety emerged over time as the lingua franca and 
has remained in place alongside French and Dutch, 
which are used merely in official domains. 


The St. Martin Popular Vernacular (SPV) 


In general, St. Martiners assert that their language 
is a dialect of English, referred to as “the S’maatin 
language” in the Cultural Policy Framework document 
produced during the term of the commissioner 
responsible for culture, Louie Laveist in 2007. 
Informally this language is referred to as “S’maatin 
English.” These names are reinforced by historical, 
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socioeconomic, and environmental factors. Although 
the St. Martin popular vernacular (SPV) shares 
much of its vocabulary and syntax with “Standard 
English” (SE), there are many areas in which the 
two systems differ. Contrastingly, when compared to 
other English-lexifier varieties in the region, which 
have been labeled “creole” in the literature, it is 
evident that the St. Martin variety shares many of the 
features of these “creole” languages. These two facts 
have placed SPV in an ambiguous position and often 
raise the question about how best to classify it. Is it a 
creole language or merely another dialect of SE? Can 
the language be both, or are these two classifications 
mutually exclusive? . 

Mervyn Alleyne’s explanation for the ambiguous 
position of Caribbean language varieties is that creole 
languages have had to exist in the shadow of what he 
terms a normative tradition, in which they continue 
to be judged by Western linguistic norms of language 
structure. As a consequence, they are evaluated nega- 
tively. The narrow structural gap between these 
languages and “standard” European languages creates 
obstacles for them to be regarded as autonomous 
from the European standard varieties such as SE. 

Today, the ambivalence St. Martiners have 
toward their popular vernacular and the fact that 
authorities in St. Martin have neglected to properly 
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categorize the language and give it a central place in 
language policy domains continues to affect, and be 
affected by, the academic performance of students 
in the language arts. Joan Bybee, Revere Perkins, 
and William Pagliuca contend that languages can 
be considered to be composed of semantic and 
phonetic substances, and the product of substance 
is structure. Because language use causes substance 
to change, languages differ in the way they shape 
substance. Linguists generally believe that central 
to an understanding of a language is an analysis of 
the workings of its tense, mood, and aspect (TMA) 
system; in other words, the way individual units or 
categories are combined to express notions of tense, 
mood, and aspect. Since creole languages are shaped 
by the same forces that shape non-creole languages, 
and specific patterns of TMA marking are said to 
be key features in distinguishing creole forms from 
their non-creole counterparts with the same lexical 
base, the development of TMA systems in creole 
languages has been compared to the development of 
TMA systems in non-creole languages. 

A popular view in linguistics literature is that 
in creole languages, TMA markers are free mor- 
phemes, or particles, which typically precede the 
verb, contrary to those found in European systems, 
for example, which primarily use inflections and 
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auxiliaries. Generally, the particles, though in some 
cases similar in form to their counterparts in the 
European lexical source languages, have more in 
common with comparable markers in their substrate 
languages—West African languages in the case of 
Caribbean creoles—though it remains questionable 
whether these free morphemes function similarly to 
their European counterparts. 

Like John Holm, Donal Winford contends that, 
generally speaking, TMA categories in Caribbean 
English creoles are not expressed inflectionally, and 
TMA auxiliaries appear to have their own semantic 
properties, which are related to their syntactic 
functions. For Winford, TMA markers can be treated 
as verbs, similar to English auxiliaries, though they 
are distinct from what he calls “full ‘lexical’ verbs.” 
Verbs are also considered to have inherent aspectual 
meaning (aktionsart), and in order to adequately 
discuss aspect in Caribbean English creoles, it is 
important to understand how grammar and lexicon 
interact to express aspect. In this regard, linguists 
generally distinguish between stative and non-stative 
verbal lexemes in Caribbean English creoles, though 
this distinction continues to prove problematic in 
practice. Stative verbs indicate a state of affairs, as 
in “I know his sister,” and usually extend over time. 
Many scholars of creole linguistics argue that in most 
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Caribbean creoles, the unmarked statives usually 
correspond with non-past tense, and unmarked 
non-statives usually correspond with past tense in 
European languages. Yet some linguists believe that 
the traditional notion of TMA systems as they apply 
to Indo-European languages remains inadequate for 
the multifunctionality of creole TMA markers, and 
an item may have multiple functions, depending ona 
number of factors. 

Because of the “typical creole” features that SPV 
exhibits, Mervyn Alleyne, Micah Corum, and I 
had referred to the language as a Category 3 creole 
language, based on “the degree of restructuring in the 
historical process.” Like other Category 3 creoles, the 
St. Martin vernacular exhibits, among other features: 
plural formation with post-posed [dem], splitting of 
the imperfective marker into habitual and progressive 
markers, is as the highlighter in front focusing, and 
zero marking in locational sentences. In this work 
we claimed that Category 3 vernaculars show “only a 
few and isolated features which are characteristic of 
Categories 1 and vay 

However, as I continued my research, I remained 
discontented with the use of the term creole as 
a class or category for languages because I could 
not find an exhaustive list of features for creole 
languages or agreement among creole scholars about 
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what distinguished creole languages from other 
languages. Despite this challenge, I set out to find 
the appropriate label for the St. Martin language. 
The examples that follow come from a range of 
sources. The samples of literary texts are from the 
publisher’s preset manuscripts of The Frock and Other 
Poems by Laurelle “Yaya” Richards (2010) and Sv. 
Martin Talk by Robert Romney (2010), Lasana M. 
Sekou’s short story collection Love Songs Make You 
Cry (1989 and 2014), and N. Smith’s Memories of 
Gold (1993). The transcribed recordings came from 
various sources where speech was recorded in natural 
settings and from interviews in Clara Reyes’“Ponum 
Story” video (2001). In order to remain as loyal as 
possible to the original pronunciation and source, I 
copied the written texts verbatim, and I used a loose 
transcription for the oral sources. Where absolutely 
necessary to make it easier for the reader, I have added 
an approximation of the phrase using orthography 
based on English. The sketch presented below is a 
perfunctory consideration of the TMA system and 
other salient features of SPV. 


Tense 


- Like many of the Caribbean English varieties, 
SPV has a relative tense system with two basic 
categories: past and non-past. In SPV, the past is 
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primarily unmarked in non-stative verbs though 
there are exceptions (such as, with ‘go’). 


(1) Is Winston who tell me the story. 
“It ig Winston who told me the story.” 
(2) I went town yesterday. 

“T went to town yesterday.” 


In stative verbs, the past is generally marked with 
preverbal [had]. 


(3) I had know him when he was young. 
“T knew him when he was young.” 


Here SPV supports the claim for creoles that the 
unmarked statives usually correspond with non- 
past tense, and unmarked non-statives with past in 
European languages. However, based on context, 
certain types of predicates may have present or past 
reference when unmarked. 

(4) /Ah si: de ka/ 
This rendering could translate to either “I see the car” 
or “I saw the car” in SE, depending on the context, 
though the most frequent interpretation is “I saw the 
car.” SPV’s most frequently used equivalent to SE ~1 
see the car” would be 

(5) /Ah si:tn de ka/ 
This allows for a progressive form of a verb of inert 
perception, something that is not permissible in 
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SE, according to Bernard Comrie (1976). However, 


negative forms are somewhat different: 
(6) /Ai e:n si: de ka/ 
“T did not see the car.” 
(7) /Ai e:n heed si: de ka/ 
“I did not see the car.” 


‘The above aspects of the grammatical system in St. 
Martin are supportive of those who argue that the 
full meaning of a category may only be understood 
relative to the context in which it occurs. 

Anterior markers indicate that the action of the 
following verb took place before the time in focus. 
In European languages, the anterior is relative to 
the time of the utterance; in creole languages, the 
anterior is said to be relative to the time in focus and 
can correspond to European past or past perfect. In 
creole languages, the lexical form for marking the 
anterior tense is often taken from the past or past 
participle of the word Je in European languages, and 
in some English varieties, alternate forms derived 
from did, was, and had are found. 

In SPV, actions preceding other actions in the 
past are either not marked or are marked with [hed 
(aredi)] (had already). Preverbal [hed], which can 


be used with statives and non-statives, functions 
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much the same as had past perfect in Standard 
English. However, the verbal complement is usually 
uninflected and thus differs from SE. 


(8) Daddy had buy it fo me. 
“Daddy had bought it for me.” 


The morpheme [waz] also marks a point in time 
prior to the speaker's point of reference and, like 
[had], may take a verbal complement, but unlike 
with [hed], the verbal complement must be inflected 
to indicate non-perfectivity, much the same as in SE, 
but does not have to be inflected to show perfectivity. 

(9) /fi: waz sejin samtin/ 

“She was saying something.” 

(10) Pan stan’ was string ‘round yo neck 

“The pan's stand was strung around your neck.” 
Co-occurence of [waz] with aspectual [dan] is also 
possible, and in the St. Martin vernacular both [dan 
waz] and [waz dan] are permissible, though [dan 
waz] is less frequent. 

(11) /de waz dan djea aredi/ 

(dey was done dere aready) 

“They had already been there.” 

Whereas its geographically and historically proxi- 


mate varieties on Saba and St. Eustatius may not 
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have included a preverbal tense marker similar to the 
prototypical bin/(b)en, as claimed by Michael Aceto 
(2006), the St. Martin vernacular once featured [bin], 
a variant of the din//b)en morpheme found in other 
Caribbean English creoles, but which seems to have 
been replaced by [hed]. Evidence of this is found in 
the “Ponum Song,” reportedly sung by the people 
recently emancipated from Slavery in 1848 and still 
performed today in St. Martin. In this national song, 
a typifying feature, the use of the particle before the 
predicate to express tense and aspect, appears but 
seems to have been dropped from the language over 
time. In contemporary forms, the expression 


(12) /massa bin a haid um, awi bin a fain um/ 
would correspond to 
/massa hoid it, we foin it/ 
or 
/massa haid it, we fain it/ (“Master hid it; we 
found it”), 


demonstrating the replacement of the pre-predicate 
particle with a “de-creolized” form to express tense 
and aspect. In addition, there has been a vacillation 
of sorts, a kind of phonological transformation of 
the diphthong in the words Aide and _find—from [ai] 


to [oi] and now more prominently to [ai] again— 


depending on the speaker or era, and even the same 
speaker does not always consistently use the same 
form.’ 

Another change that has taken place is the 
complete disappearance of the invariable pronoun 
[am] (um) by “standardized” English forms him, her 
(or she), it, and them. The term ponum itself is believed 
to be a fusion of the creolized pon um, according to 
Sekou. While the slave owner might have thought 
he was deceiving the enslaved by keeping the news 
of emancipation from them, it turned out that the 
enslaved people knew the truth and had one on 
him or on them: pon um. Today, even in cases where 
speakers, often older speakers, use what could be 
identified as a “basilectal” form of the language, they 
are more inclined to use [did] than [brn], as in the 
following examples from the Reyes video: 


(13) /we did admoia it, we did law It were 
matf/ 

(we did admire it; we did lowe it wery much) 
“We admired it; we loved it very much.” 


The data on the use of [bin] in St. Martin suggests 
that either there was once a basilectal form that has 
completely disappeared, and in which [hed] or [did] 
has replaced [brn] in the contemporary form, or 
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that we are dealing with several overlapping “lects” 
in this case. This is an aspect that requires further 
investigation, especially given the fact that [drd] is 
widely accepted in the literature on creole languages 
as the mesolectal equivalent of [brn]. 

Constructions with future tense meaning are 
marked with [goin] in SPV and may combine with 
other aspectual markers such as [dan]. Though it 
likely derived from English going, it functions more 
like wi// and may overlap with the aspectual notion 
of irrealis/non-actuality. 


(14) /Ah goin wak/ 
“T will work” or “I am going to work” 

which shows a degree of certainty, compared with 
(15) /Ah goin go wak/ 


“T will certainly go to work” 


which shows more certainty. In cases like this, where 
the boundaries between tense, mood, and aspect 
are hard to distinguish, Donald Winford advocates 
using a semantic notional approach to examine the 
dominant semantic feature. In this case, for the St. 
Martin vernacular, the dominant semantic feature 
seems to be time reference. 


Modality 


Modality is understood here to be a description 
of the actuality of an event, that is, the truth, value, 
desirability, possibility, or necessity, and modality 
makes reference to the speaker's attitude or opinion 
toward the situation. Languages tend to express 
actuality either through morphology, auxiliary verbs, 
adverbials, or intonation, according to Holm, and 
in Caribbean English creoles, modality is expressed 
primarily through structures similar to SE auxiliary 
verbs. However, according to Winford, modality 
is one area that has received little attention in the 
literature on Caribbean English creoles, making a 
true understanding of how modal auxiliaries work 
difficult, particularly in relation to other TMA 
markers. 

In St. Martin, the concept of modality is complex 
and is expressed primarily by auxiliary-like particles 
such as 

[masa/masbi] must have/must be 
[moit(a)] might (have) 

[fud(a)] should (have) 

[kud(a)] could (have) 


and 


[wud(a)] would (have). 
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Most of these particles can be used deontically, 
thus expressing degrees of obligation, as well as 
epistemically or expressing degrees of knowledge. 
And, because of the overlap between tense and 
aspect and tense and mood, for example, notions 
of prospectivity are expressed by [goi(n)]; the same 
marker used to express future. A more detailed 
discussion of modality in the St. Martin vernacular 
is beyond the scope of this book. However, the 
following general features of modality in SPV are 
worth noting. 


Irrealis or non-actuality 


It is said that the irrealis marker in creoles 
indicates that the action of the following verb is 
not, or at least not yet, a part of reality and is used 
to form constructions similar to the future tense 
‘in European languages. Used in combination with 
the anterior marker in Caribbean English creoles, 
the irrealis marker can generate constructions with 
similar meanings to European conditional or sub- 
junctive constructions. SPV does not allow this 
possibility, though constructions combining irrealis 
and completive aspect can be realized, as in: 


(16) By de time yo’ get back, I goin done be 


gone. 


“By the time you get back, I would/will have 
been gone.” 


Counterfactuality is generally marked by /bin/(b) 
en/ in a number of Caribbean English creoles but can 
also be formed by [hed] in some varieties, much the 
same as in SE. In SPV, the notion of counterfactuality 
is expressed primarily by morphemes similar to SE 
auxiliary verbs. 


Modal Auxiliary Verbs 


The modal auxiliary verbs in SPV are: 

¢ [hzeftu]: expresses a necessary action; 
obligation 

(17) /so ju haeftu wet trl tumaro/ 

“So, you will have to wait until tomorrow.” 

¢ [mas]: expresses a required action 

(18) /wa? ai mas du/ 

(wha’ I mus’ do) 

“What must/should I do?” 

¢ [masa/masbil]: expresses strong probability 
/ incredulity 

(19) /jo masbi krezi/ 
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“You must be crazy!” | 
* — [fuda]: expresses reproach for a missed 
opportunity 
(20) /jo fuda kam aliya/ 
(you shoulda come ea’lier) 


“You should have come earlier.” 


* — [fud]: expresses strong recommendation 

(21) /ju fud we:t/ 

“You should wait.” 

* [moit(a)]: expresses strong possibility 

(22) / fi moita si rt/ | 
| 


“She might have seen it.” 

* —[kud(a)]: expresses strong possibility of an 
action being realized either in the present 
or the past 

(23) /sa’tin pipal kuda s1n/ 

“Certain people could sing (in the past).” 


* [wud(a)]: expresses conditionality 
(24) /fi wuda tel him/ 

“She would have told him.” 

*  [ga(t)/u]: expresses obligation 
(25) /ju gatu bi djea/ 


(you got to be dere) 

“You must be there.” 

* [goi(n)]: expresses notions of future or 
non-actuality 

(26) /wi goin go/ 

“We will go.” 


Aspect 


In the St. Martin vernacular, the basic aspectual 
distinction is between perfective and imperfective. The 
perfective aspect is generally expressed by unmarked 
verbs and renders a perfective and past interpretation 
with dynamic verbs and an imperfective and present 
interpretation with stative verbs. This is also said to 
be a typical feature of Caribbean English creoles. 


a. Perfective ( Completive) 


As already indicated, SPV marks the perfective 
aspect with [dan] (done), which can be loosely 
translated as “already,” meaning that the action 
or process has been completed. In the St. Martin 
vernacular [dan] can be used with both stative and 
non-stative verbs and may precede other auxiliary 
verbs like [keen]. It may also co-occur with the tense 
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markers [hzd] and [waz] and could either precede or 
follow them. 


(27) /ba feari dan i:t/ 

(but Shari done eat) 

“Shari has already eaten.” 

(28) /hi waz dan finif wid rt aredi/ 
(he was done finish wid it a’ready) 
“He was already done with it.” 


Another feature of [dan] is that it also functions 
independently as a main verb, meaning “to finish.” 


(29) I done my wuk. 

“T’ve finished my work” 

(30) He done with 

“He cannot recover.” 

(31) She done (wid) him. 

“She has ended the relationship with him.” 


a. Imperfective 


In SPV, the imperfective aspect is split into 
progressive and habitual. 


b. 1 Progressiveness 


In SPV, progressive constructions are formed 
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with zero-marking plus In in the present or WAZ — 
In (was plus the verb plus in) to indicate notions 
of “progressive in past.” The notion of “progressive 
in future” is marked by goi(n)di and “habitual 
progressive” by daz/don bi —in.® 

(32) /Hi pleytn wa/ 

“What is he playing?” 

(33) /Hu wuz sittin dye/ 

“Who was sitting there?” 

(34) /Wi goin bi bai de ge:t/ 

“We're going to be at the gate.” 

(35) /ai do:n bi haidin 1t/ 

“T don't (usually) hide it.” 


These constructions more closely resemble aspect 
marking in SE than preverbal marking in other 
Caribbean creoles. 


b. 2 Habituality 


Creoles are said to typically mark habitual aspect 
with either nothing (9), a progressive marker, or a 
special habitual marker. In SPV, the habitual aspect 
is marked with preverbal [daz] (: does) to indicate that 
the action has been spread over time and daz bi —In 
for emphatic purposes. 
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(36) /ju no haw wi: dA du 1t/ 

(you know how we does do it) 
“You know how we do it.” 

(37) /hi: daz bi stttrn on de blok/ 


(he does be sittin’ on de block) 
“He usually sits on the block.” 


The notion of habituality in the past is expressed 
by [yus(z)tu] (used zo). 


Negation 


In general, Caribbean creoles express negation 
with preverbal particles. In SPV, this is done with 
the particles [e~:n(t)/i:n and don] which correspond 
to aint and don’t respectively, and which is a special 
feature of SPV; SPV also permits negative concord. 


(38) I dor get none. 
—“T don’t get any.” 
(39) I ain get none. 
“T didn't get any” or “I haven't gotten any.” 
In SPV /hi: daz i:t/ (“he eats”) can be negated as both 
(40) /hi: don i:t/ and 
(41) /hi:n daz i:t/ (more emphatic), with the 


negation particle 


attaching to either verb in the predicate, and may 
even be followed by no + Noun to add emphasis: 


(42) No student ain jump no wall. 
“Tt wasn't any student that jumped over the 
wall.” (The student did not jump over the wall.) 


Interrogative Forms 


In SPV, Yes/No questions are formed through 
the use of intonation. In the case of WH-equivalent 
questions, the question particle (who, what, where, 
when, why, how) is merely moved to the front of the 
structure. 

(43) /wai yo don fat Ap/ 

“Why don’t you shut up?” 

(44) Mommy, I could see it? 

“Mommy, could I see it?” 
In cases where equivalents to SE auxiliary words 
are used, tone also has grammatical significance in 
distinguishing between whether she kin sing is a de- 
clarative or interrogative phrase or whether she kaan 
sing is negative or interrogative (incredulity). 


Copula constructions and forms of ‘be’ 


English existential expressions such as “there 
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is” are expressed as “it/they have/got” as is done in 
Caribbean English creoles. A typical example in SPV 


is: 
(45) It got a kaa outside 
“There is a car outside.” 
A variant of this is [tr gat] it/ti’ got. Holm posits 
that these expressions in Creole languages have been 


traced to Bantu languages, where the existential verb 
is also the verb #0 have. 


a. Equative 


In SPV, the use of a verb equivalent to de to join a 
subject with a complement (copula) is optional in the 
present. Thus, SPV allows both 


(46) /fi: a laja/ 

“She’s a lawyer.” 
(47) /fi:z a laja/ 
“She’s a lawyer.” 


5. Locative 


According to Holm, a number of Caribbean 
creoles use a distinct word for locative be, different 
from the one used for the equative; however, SPV 
does not use a distinct marker and, instead, uses zero 
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marking (@) for present and [waz] for past. 
(48) /hi: ho:m/ 
“He’s at home.” 
(49) /hi: waz in sku:l/ 


“He was at/in school.” 


c. Adjectival verbs 


Adjectival verbs are words that in European 
languages like English correspond to adjectives, but 
which seem to correspond syntactically to verbs of 
similar meanings in many other languages. They 
can usually take preverbal markers of anterior tense 
and completive aspect in Creole languages. In SPV, 
these words can combine with the completive aspect 
marker as in 


(50) /hi: dan redi/ 
he done ready 


“He is (already) ready” or “He’s really ready.” 
However, in SPV, it is not possible to form construc- 
tions combining the anterior marker and adjectival 
verbs. 


d. Highlighter “be” 
A highlighter is a word that highlights the 
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following word to give affronted items focus. Often 
called fronting or predicate-clefting, it is considered 
unusual in European languages, especially when the 
affronted word is a verb. In creole languages, the 
verbs can undergo some form of fronting to render 
constructions like “1z tiif dem tiif it,” taken from 


Holms. SPV also has this feature. 
(51) T’is break he break he hand. 
“He really broke his hand.” 


Another highlighter feature that SPV uses is [ba], 
likely derived from English ut as a highlighter 


before question words: 
(52) /ba woi ju so veks so ali tn de mantn/ 
(bu wha’ you so vex so ea’ly in de mo’nir’) 
“Why are you so upset this early in the 
morning?” 
(53) Buh wha’a gentleman! 
“What a gentleman! 


Pluralization 


Creole nouns are usually not inflected to indicate 
number but use a free morpheme pluralizer, which, 
according to Holm, in English-based varieties is 
homophonous with the third-person plural pronoun 
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(they) in English. A variant / dem/ is used after nouns 
referring to persons to include associates. SPV also 
uses [dem] as a pluralizer, which may precede or 
follow the noun it pluralizes as in: 


(54) dem man 

“those men” 

(55) dem man dem 

“those men” 

(56) de menz dem 

“the men” 

(57) women de’ 

“women” 

(58) de people dem 

“the people” 
When the noun is preceded by an (in)definite 


article indicating plural, such as demonstrative dem, 
the pluralizer becomes redundant and may be deleted: 


(59) these ol’ time tambourine 
“these old-time tambourines” 
(60) dem dance 

“those dances” 


The variation found here supports Robin Sabino, 
Mary Diamond, and Leah Cockcroft’s claim for 
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the Virgin Islands that the variants used for plural 
marking depend to a large extent on setting/context 
of the conversation. 


Possession 


Like SE, the order for possession in SPV is 
possessor + possessed, though without inflection as 


in SE: 
(61) The pon belly dry up 
“The pond’s belly has dried up.” 


Pronouns 


Much like SE, SPV generally makes the distinction 
between subject and object case and between gender, 
though instances of non-distinction between subject 
and object and subject and possessive cases are also 
permissible: 

(62) the woman with the lobster in she hand 


“The woman with the lobster in her hand.” 


(63) we tie we back and we pick salt till we 
back hu’t 

“We tied our backs and we picked salt until our 
backs hurt.” 


(64) salt water dripping on we 
“Salt water (was) dripping on us.” 


Other forms include /moinz/, /hi:z/, and /fi:z/ for 
the SE equivalent to mine, his, and hers. There is also 
a popular possessive form that postposes own, as in 
“my own.” 


(65) so put some of yours, some of mines, some 
of hees 
“So put some of yours, some of mine, and some 


of his.” 


Like many Atlantic creoles, SPV has a second person 
plural [ayu/o], used invariably for subject, object, and 
possessive cases, and similar to what is found in other 
Caribbean English creoles [unu] but distinct from 
SE you. 
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(66) /wa? aju dutn/ 

“What are you (plural) doing?” 

(67) Leh me tell ahl yo’ 

“Let me tell you. 

(68) /1f ai heed ple djea nan aju kudna ple/ 
(if I had play dere none of you couldn'ta play) 
“If I had played there, none of you would have 
been able to play.” 


This feature, which, according to Alleyne ef al. is a 
typical Category 3 feature, is likely a reduced form of 
SE “all of you.” The available data also offer evidence 
of an older /aw/bi/ for first person plural in SPV: 


(69) /awi bin a hier am/ 
(awi bin a hear um) 


“We heard it.” 


However, as mentioned previously, this marker has 
disappeared in contemporary forms. 


Word order 


SPV uses subject, verb, object (SVO) order like 
in SE and many of the world’s languages in the 
formation of declarative structures. However, as I 
have already mentioned, it differs from SE in the 
formation of questions and negatives. Other “typical” 
creole features found in SPV, but which are not found 
in SE, are: 


* gender derivation using sex words (though 
used more commonly today in proverbial 
expressions): 

(70) two man crab can’t live in one hole 
“Two male crabs can't live in the same hole.” 


°  derivational compounding: 
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(71) he put the chalk in he nosehole 
“He put the chalk in his nostril.” 
* passive conversion: 
(72) de paati mash up one time 
“The party was ended suddenly.” 
¢ serialization of verbs: 
(73) come go bathe 
“Come and take a bath.” 
¢ fusion of semantic opposites: 
(74) borrow me a pen 
“Lend me a pen.” 
* biomorphic question words: 
(75) which part we celebrating our bushorama 
« where we are celebrating our bushorama 
(event).” 


SPV is also laced with idiomatic expressions like 
“sweet eye,” “sweet mouth,” and “goat mouth” in daily 
speech. 


Phonology 


Because of the scope of this book, an in-depth 
discussion about the phonology of SPV could not be 


undertaken here. However, some general comments 
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regarding phonology are in order. SPV has the 
standard consonant sets [pbtdkgmnnfvsz 
St{3 d3 hl rwj], and substitutes English [6, 8] for 
[t, d] respectively. Ken Decker further reports that 
SPV has heavy nasalization on vowels around nasals, 
at times with no other trace of the articulation of the 
nasal consonant. An example of this is want, which 
becomes [wa] (wan’). SPV also tends to reduce/ 
delete word-final consonant [t/d] clusters, as in / 
bes/ (best) and /hol/ (hold), and so plurals of nouns 
like “test” often get pronounced as “tesses.” This is 
common in other Caribbean popular vernaculars. 
Other salient features of SPV that Decker observes 
include shortening of word-final rounded vowels and 
palatization after voiceless velar stops when followed 
by a low unrounded vowel, though this is not done 
consistently. 

Recorded data of early forms of the St. Martin 
language are virtually nonexistent, but based on the 
evidence from the earliest known forms and similar 
historical and socioeconomic factors affecting the 
language as did other Caribbean varieties, it could 
be claimed that the St. Martin system is, to some 
extent, a “typical” creole language in the sense that 
it shares a number of so-called creole features. Yet 
it is arguable whether a distinct variety resembling a 
“deep” or “basilectal” creole ever existed on the island. 
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The St. Martin situation more closely resembles 
situations argued for by Mervyn Alleyne in which 
“a range of creoles can co-exist within the same 
community without resorting to ‘decreolization’ as 
the explanatory factor.” What we have seen is that 
the St. Martin popular vernacular emerged within 
the time span of Slavery and colonization, yet the 
situation in St. Martin at the time of Slavery was not 
the same as in the “typical” plantation society. The 
St. Martin language emerged in a situation where 
Europeans and Africans from various nations had to 
live in a relatively small space. In the absence of one 
dominant language group, a second-language variety 
of English emerged as the /ingua franca. 

At a time when parts of the Caribbean were 
undergoing a habitation phase, in which the ratio 
between Europeans and enslaved Africans was more 
or less equal in those parts, the island of St. Martin was 
being occupied for the first time by various European 
forces within a rather short time. The “plantation” 
society—with Africans significantly outnumbering 
Europeans—that emerged around the early to mid- 
17% century in the Atlantic did not take shape in St. 
Martin until approximately 100 years later. Africans 
brought to the island at this time came, presumably, 
from other islands in the region, particularly St. Kitts 
and St. Eustatius, and arguably from the African 
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Guinea Coast, and possibly with a creolized variety, 
which influenced the local systems. The effect of the 
variety imported later remained minimal because the 
local variety had already been established. 

Furthermore, the St. Martin data show a flexible 
position for the markers of tense, mood, and aspect, 
and they contradict the anterior, irrealis, and non- 
punctuality ordering said to be typical of creole 
markers. While instances of “de-creolization” may 
be taking place in the St. Martin vernacular, de- 
creolization cannot be the only explanation. As put 
forth by Michael Aceto, the label “dialect” in reference 
to a second language variety does not automatically 
exclude influences by the first languages, African or 
otherwise, of those persons involved at the time of 
local language emergence. 

From the foregoing it may be concluded that earlier 
_ forms of general communication on the island more 
closely resembled metropolitan or regional varieties 
of English analogous to forms found in the French 
colonies, which diverged over the years as restructuring 
took place. With external influence, the language 
system underwent a process of approximation and 
convergence, akin to other systems in the British 
colonies in the Caribbean to produce contemporary 
forms. Over the years, notions of cultural hierarchy 
became internalized through institutions like reli- 
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gion and education, and St. Martiners developed am- 
bivalence toward their language. This ambivalence, 
amplified by the fact that contemporary St. Martin 
depends on tourism to a large extent, has attributed 
to the disappearance of certain “creole-like features” 
from the popular language—din, pon, and um being 
among the earlier forms to disappear. Furthermore, 
what is shown here is that the St. Martin vernacular is 
undergoing a transformation—both from within and 
from without—which continues to move it back to a 
“standardized” variety of English. This transformation 
is a normal process in language change. 

From the data I conclude that the St. Martin 
vernacular is a partially restructured variety of 
English that has resulted from people with various 
first languages coming into contact to create this new 
language and involved a number of normal processes, 
including language drift, language shift, primary 
leveling, borrowing, and secondary leveling. The most 
plausible classification for the vernacular used in 
daily communication in St. Martin today is a dialect 
of English that has undergone a social process called 
“creolization.” The St. Martin popular vernacular is 
an independent and legitimate “creolized” dialect 
of English with rules like any other language and 
capable of fulfilling all the functions that languages 
fulfill in a given speech community. 
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Self- and Language Identification 


To answer my second research question, which 
sought to determine respondents’ identification of 
themselves and their languages and their attitudes 
toward their languages, I created a Language and 
Ethnicity Questionnaire in three languages and 
distributed it island-wide. More specifically, item 
number seven on the questionnaire asked respondents 
about the ethnic/cultural origins of their ancestors, 
and item nine asked respondents about their own 
ethnic identity. Item 13 asked respondents about the 
languages they learned first, item 18 inquired whether 
respondents could speak more than two languages 
well enough to conduct a conversation, and item 19 
sought to determine what languages are spoken most 
often in St. Martin homes. Finally, item 25 asked 
respondents to describe the popular language spoken 
in daily communication in St. Martin. 

The results indicate that 38.5 percent of the 
respondents claim to have mixed ancestry. Other 
claims made by respondents were African (8.8 
percent), Black/Negro (4.6 percent), and Indian (4.7 
percent). There were also Afro (Black) Caribbean 
(1.2 percent), Anguilla(n) (1.2 percent), Mulatto/a 
(1.2 percent), Dominica (1.5 percent), Dominicano/a 
(1.8 percent), Guyana (1.2 percent), Latino/a (2.6 
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percent), and St. Martin (2.6 percent). In terms of 
their own ethnic identity, the majority response (25.5 
percent) was the term “black” used by respondents 
as a noun to identify themselves while another 18.7 
percent used the marker “black” as an adjective in 
association with other nomenclatures, suggesting 
some sense of hybridity, just as they did with refer- 
ence to their ancestry or heritage. When asked which 
racial group they identified themselves with, 77.1 
percent claimed Black/African, 16.5 percent claimed 
the category “other,” 9.6 percent claimed White/ 
Caucasian, and 8.8 percent claimed Indian. These 
results were consistent across the different age groups. 

Other significant labels supplied by respondents 
included American (2.8 percent), Caribbean (3.5 
percent), Haitian (5.1 percent), Latino/a (4.3 percent), 
multiethnic/mixed (5.7 percent), and St. Martiner 
(6.0 percent). The responses provided confirm the 
claim that ethnic identity is a complex matter, that 
people in St. Martin use a combination of nationality, 
ethnic, and racial labels to define themselves and 
their ancestry (for example Black African, Black Jew, 
Black Latino/a, Black St. Martiner, etc.), and that 
presumably once clear-cut distinctions along racial 
and ethnic lines can no longer be made. Commenting 
on the complexity of race and ethnicity construction 
in the Caribbean, Alleyne writes: 
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Race as a coherent, discrete set of physiognomic features 
dividing the populations into clear-cut, unambiguous 
divisions has become a more complex phenomenon as new 
categories, the result of new migrations and racial mixing, 
have had to be fitted into the racial and social structures. 
... In this new complex structure, ethnicity can no longer 
be squarely and simply based on race, except in the case of 
Indians and Chinese. Severe problems of ethnic identity arise 
for those engaged in the original black to white continuum, 
including the new racial mixtures (involving Indians and 
Chinese) that have entered the continuum. “Black” has been 
redefined and is no longer a simple racial/colour category, 
but has a strong ideological component.’ 


When asked what languages they had first 
learned at home, participants in the research group 
were given the option to indicate more than one 
language in the event that they had learned two or 
more simultaneously. Of those that responded, 68.5 
percent said they had first learned English, 18.1 
percent said Spanish, 12.7 percent claimed Dutch, 
and 12.7 percent claimed Haitian (Creole). Asked if 
they could speak another language (besides English 
and their first language) well enough to conduct a 
conversation, 63.8 percent responded affirmatively. 
Those that claimed they could not speak another 
language numbered 30.8 percent, and in general, 
these percentages were consistent across the various 
age groups and levels of education. The only exception 
was for respondents who claimed to have a diploma 
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or certificate from a trade, technical, or vocational 
school. Among this group, the percentage of people 
who claimed to be unable to speak another language 
proficiently (48.4 percent) was almost as high as for 
those who claimed they could (51.6 percent). 

From the data we see that the majority of people 
in St. Martin claim to have acquired English as a 
first language, and Spanish speakers formed the next 
biggest group, except in the 60 and over age group, 
where Dutch was chosen as the language learned 
most after English. From the responses provided, 56.6 
percent of people in St. Martin indicated that English 
was spoken most often in the home, 20 percent could 
not give a conclusive response, 7.1 percent claimed 
Spanish was spoken most often, while another 7.1 
percent claimed Haitian was spoken most often at 
home. These claims are in conformity with Martha 
Dijkhoff’s 2004 study on language practice in the 
Dutch part of St. Martin, which found that besides 
English, the next most widely spoken language was 
Spanish, then French-lexified Creole, and Dutch. 

In trying to determine people’s attitudes toward 
the popular language, I recorded responses to item 25 
(description of the popular language) as “negative,” 
“neutral,” and “positive.” If respondents used words 
like “broken,” “broke up,” “bad,” and other pejorative 
terms in reference to the popular language, this 
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was construed as a negative attitude. Of the 400 
respondents in the general population group, 143 
(35.8 percent) had a neutral attitude toward the St. 
Martin popular vernacular. A neutral interpretation 
was based on responses that were purely descriptive 
in nature. These included labels like “English,” “St. 
Martin English,” “local English,” “Creole English,” 
“normal,” “unique,” and “mixture.” The respondents 
with negative attitudes toward the language count- 
ed 91, or 22.8 percent, providing labels such as “not 
proper,” “bad,” “broken,” “poor,” “raw,” “not gram- 
matical,” and “ghetto.” 

The positive responses included descriptions such 
as “easy to flow,” “pregnant with culture,” “beautiful 
potpourri,” and “identifier of person.” Only 19 of the 
400 respondents presented a clearly positive attitude. 
Approximately 40 percent of the 400 respondents 
either did not provide any response or gave responses 
that could not be interpreted as either clearly positive, 
negative, or neutral. In general, respondents in the 
Haitian population had neutral attitudes toward 
the St. Martin vernacular: 19 of the 50 respondents 
used descriptions such as “English,” “mixture,” 
“patwa,” “mother-tongue,” and “normal.” Of the 50 
respondents, five showed negative attitudes, and five 
had positive attitudes. In the Dominicano population, 
the general sentiments toward the popular language 
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were also neutral. 

From the research, it appears that, in general, 
people in St. Martin have a neutral attitude toward 
the popular vernacular. This level of neutrality to- 
ward the language showed the same trend in both 
the general and target populations. However, the 
relatively higher incidents of negative attitudes found 
in the general population were not found among the 
Haitian and Dominicano populations. 

The answer to part two of the second research 
question, what is the relationship between the way 
people identify themselves and the language(s) 
they speak, was solicited by examining the degree 
of importance people attached to ethnic identity 
and how they described the popular vernacular. 
I had hypothesized that people who attach a high 
degree of importance to their ethnic identity would 
generally have positive attitudes toward the popular 
language, while those who attach a lower degree 
of importance would tend to have more negative 
views. If respondents scored 1 (not important) or 2 
(somewhat important) for the degree of importance 
they attach to their ethnic identity, it was considered 
a low degree of importance of ethnic identity. On 
the other hand, if they scored 3 (important) or 4 
(very important), this was considered a high degree 
of importance of ethnic identity. The results indicate 
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that in St. Martin, people attach a high degree of 
importance (70.1 percent) to their ethnic identity; 
only 18 percent claimed to not find their ethnic 
identity important. When these responses were 
matched against the responses provided regarding 
people’s attitudes toward the popular language, a 
clear correlation could not be established. The ma- 
jority of respondents in the study had a neutral or 
negative attitude toward the popular vernacular and 
the responses for a relatively large number could 
not be verified, yet most people claimed to attach a 
high degree of importance to their ethnic identity. 
Thus my hypothesis that people who attached a high 
degree of importance to ethnic (or cultural) identity 
would generally have positive attitudes toward the 
popular language could not be confirmed. There was 
no clear correlation between the way people in St. 
Martin view their identity and their attitude toward 
the popular language. 

I also sought to establish a correlation between 
respondents’sense of belonging to St.Martin and their 
attitude toward the popular language. The premise 
was that if people felt a strong sense of belonging 
to St. Martin, they would demonstrate positive 
attitudes toward the popular vernacular. However, 
I could not establish a clearly positive correlation 
between sense of belonging and attitude toward the 
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language. Though people did not necessarily have 
positive attitudes toward the language, of those 
polled, 63.2 percent claimed to have a strong sense of 
belonging to St. Martin, with persons over 30 being 
the biggest group. When asked specifically if they 
considered themselves to be St. Martiners, 25 percent 
of the respondents claimed they did not consider 
themselves St. Martiners. Of the other 75 percent, 
16.8 percent claimed they considered themselves to 
be St. Martiners based on nationality; 15.8 percent 
said this was based on family descent; 13 percent said 
it was based on culture or tradition; and 10.1 percent 
said it was based on provenance or origin. 

In summary, the study found that people in St. 
Martin view ethnic identity and sense of belonging to 
St. Martin as important, yet they did not necessarily 
have a positive attitude toward the popular language. 
In fact, the majority reported neutral and negative 
attitudes toward the popular vernacular. Few of 
those polled explicitly expressed positive sentiments 
about the St. Martin language, which they generally 
regarded as just another dialect of English or, as one 
respondent surmised, “a world-wide language with a 
different accent.” 

To answer my third research question, what rela- 
tionship might exist between language of instruction 
and academic performance in St. Martin, I analyzed 
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and compared passing scores for students in secondary 
schools with three different languages of instruction. 
More specifically, the data of the academic sections 
(HAVO and VWO)" of the Milton Peters College— 
where the language of instruction is Dutch—and the 
St. Maarten Academy’s academic section and the 
St. Dominic High School!'—where the language 
of instruction is English—were examined for the 
southern part. The data for the students in the north 
or French part of St. Martin were not broken down 
by school, as all schools use French as the language 
of instruction. However, information was provided 
based on streams or tracks that the students had 
chosen for the Bac general.” 

From the data obtained for the academic year 
2008-2009, it was determined that 61.7 percent 
of HAVO and 83.3 percent of VWO students 
had passed, while 99.1 percent from St. Maarten 
Academy and 100 percent from the St. Dominic 
High School had passed. It should be noted here that 
specific students at the Milton Peters College who 
do not pass outright are allowed to retake certain 
aspects of the exams, and these results are then 
included in the final numbers for the academic year. 
As mentioned, the results for the French-language 
schools were provided according to the various tracks 
or streams that students had taken exams in, and 
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not consolidated as with the results for the schools 
on the Dutch part of the island. From the French 
exams, 95.23 percent had passed in the Enseignements 
Spécifiques track, 77.71 percent in the Literature track; 
and 92.3 percent in the Science track. Noteworthy 
here also is that specific students who had not passed 
the written part of the exam, but who had received 
a specified minimum score, could take the oral part 
of the exam and still pass. Moreover, scores for 2008 
students who had repeated were included in the 2009 
figures. It was not clear from either of the schools 
in this study how many repeaters from the previous 
years were included in the final figures for each 
academic year. 

The results for elementary schoolsin the Dutch part 
could not be determined based on the data provided 
by the various authorities, as these numbers were not 
broken down in terms of “pass” or “fail.” Rather, the 
data provided by both the school administrations and 
the insular department of education indicated which 
secondary schools’ entrance exams students had taken 
and passed, and not what percentages of students had 
passed or flunked elementary school. The breakdown 
of the results according to the various streams did 
not allow for a determination of “pass” or “fail,” as all 
students in the data I examined had eventually been 
placed in a secondary school stream. Consequently, 
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the data provided for elementary schools were dis- 
regarded for the purpose of the research. 
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5 
Toward a National Identity 


In writing this book, I hope I have presented a more 
accurate and adequate description of the popular 
vernacular of St. Martin, which will help to enhance 
curricular and pedagogical reform and further ad- 
vance the prosperity of the St. Martin people in 
general and students in particular. 

The main question that inspired my research 
was whether it was possible to have a dialect of a 
language, which had emerged from various sources, 
creating a form of language convergence, as opposed 
to a process of divergence, in which separate 
languages emerge from a single language. I set out 
to determine whether multiple systems as existed in 
St. Martin had evolved into a variety that could be 
formally classified as a dialect of English, considering 
the “creole” history of St. Martin. This distinction 
between a dialect of English and a “creole” language 
proper was seen as important to be made because of 
the ambiguous position the popular vernacular holds 
in language policy domains. Though speakers in St. 
Martin possess a rich linguistic repertoire and switch 
comfortably between a variety of “lects” in their daily 
communication, it was suspected that there had never 
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been a distinct pidginization stage in St. Martin's 
linguistic history, a stage which the classical pidgin- 
to-creole model claims is necessary for the birth of a 
“creole” language. 

Another concern at the start of my research was 
whether contemporary St. Martin could present 
a “national” image to the world, particularly given 
the “many cultures, one people” debate taking 
place as the island continues to be challenged by 
significant immigration inflow and wrestles with 
new constitutional relationships with two European 
administrations. Related to this concern was the 
question of whether language could be used to foster 
national identity and, if so, which language? | felt the 
question of which language was important to answer 
because a functional aspect of language is that it 
provides members of a society with avenues through 
which to express solidarity and could be instrumental 
in forging national identities. Particularly in a 
society that is increasingly ethnically pluralistic 
as St. Martin is, I believe language can become an 
important instrument in strengthening national 
identity, or perhaps an ethnolinguistic identity, 
which encompasses ethnic, cultural, and language 
features. As identity changes over time, so too will 
the ethnolinguistic identity of a society, and the 
perception of self and by others will depend on what 
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is said (or not said) and how it is said. The St. Martin 
language reflects the social processes and experiences 
of the St. Martin people, and I envisaged it could 
be instrumental in the continued shaping of the St. 
Martin nation. 

I have concluded that the most accurate descrip- 
tion of the St. Martin popular vernacular is that of 
a creole English dialect, that is, a dialect of English 
that has undergone a creolization process in the sense 
of sociohistorical development. Based on evidence 
from the earliest known forms of the language and 
similar historical and socioeconomic factors affecting 
it as happened with other Caribbean varieties, the 
St. Martin variety is in one sense a “typical” creole 
language, which continues to undergo transformation 
like all languages do. The first features to disappear 
have been the projected lexical features, but other 
core elements such as syntactic structures are also 
being affected. On the other hand, nothing in the 
data suggests a so-called pidginization phase in the 
island’s sociolinguistic history. Rather, records show 
that from initial contact, a variety of “standard” 
English existed alongside other first- and second- 
language varieties, and English speakers were the 
numerically dominant group for approximately the 


first 100 years of European occupation. 
I have built on the works of Daniella Jeffry- 
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Razafindrainibe and Ken Decker and worked 
with Mervyn Alleyne and others to render a more 
accurate representation of contemporary forms 
of the St. Martin language. However, for a full 
account of the St. Martin popular vernacular to be 
rendered, there is need for further investigation, with 
a meticulous look at the functioning of the TMA 
system because whereas, for example, one linguist 
may analyze a marker according to tense, another 
may do so according to aspect. In such cases, it would 
be important for theorists to indicate clearly what 
they are referring to when they present their analyses. 
Such a detailed study would contribute to the field 
of linguistics by casting more light on the (non)- 
universality of certain features of the St. Martin 
popular vernacular. 

The findings in this book also seem to suggest that 
while the majority of the people polled in my research 
claimed their ethnic identity was important to them, 
there is a low degree of ethnicity among the general 
population in St. Martin and the degree to which this 
is true may vary for different groups. This low degree 
of ethnicity may be explained by the highly mixed 
nature of the population. Another interpretation of 
this low degree of ethnicity follows from the fact that 
some people who described themselves similarly in 
certain areas (such as ancestral origin) gave completely 
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different descriptions of themselves in other areas, 
for example their own ethnicity. Furthermore, the 
research participants chose culture/tradition (46.2 
percent) and family descent (45.4 percent) more 
than any other options as the basis for their ethnic 
identity. Physical features were ranked third (34.1 
percent), race fourth (33.9 percent), nationality fifth 
(32.7 percent), language sixth (30.7 percent), and 
religion last (15.5 percent). 

Another notable research finding was that people’s 
identification of themselves was rather fluid. There 
were those who claimed that their ancestors had 
been (only) Indian, but they described themselves 
as “Black”; others claimed Scottish or Irish ancestry 
but chose “Black Caribbean” for their own identity. 
One respondent, born in Nevis, claimed Portuguese 
ancestry, Dutch nationality, and “Black” ethnic 
identity. Women were more specific in their identity 
description as they tended to use terms like “African” 
or “African Caribbean” while an overwhelming 
number of men, almost twice the number for women, 
used “Black” to describe themselves. 

The majority of the respondents were at least 
functionally literate. However, at one cluster, the 
Youth Development Program, which gives high 
school dropouts a second chance at education and 
placement in the workplace, students were asked to 
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complete the questionnaire. When they heard that 
it was optional to do so, the majority, who could not 
or could barely read, declined to participate even 
when I tried to convince them that their responses 
would be recorded according to their own words 
and they would remain anonymous. Three students 
from this group of approximately 15 chose to take 
the questionnaire home, and only one returned it, 
partially completed. I considered this unfortunate 
because while, presumably, this age group makes up a 
significant segment of the population, the responses 
for this group could not be presented in this work. 
With regard to the relationship between language 
of instruction and academic performance, the cursory 
glance at students’ results presented herein does 
suggest a correlation in that the students’ passing 
rates for schools where English was the language of 
instruction were higher than for those in the schools 
where it was not. However, for the exact impact of 
language of instruction on academic performance to 
be established, a more in-depth study, which takes 
into consideration factors such as program content, 
students’ ages, teachers’ own linguistic backgrounds, 
and number of repeaters would have to be carried 
out and the result used to improve education so that 
all of St. Martin’s children would be given equal 


opportunities to achieve academic success. 
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Policy and Planning 


Based on the St. Martin sociolinguistic situation, 
the St. Martin Popular Vernacular has been classified 
as both a “Category 3 creole” and a creole dialect 
of English. This dual classification shows that the 
boundary between creole and non-creole is rather 
obscure and suggests that it may be time for linguists 
to revisit the notion of creole as it relates to languages. 

At this stage in the development of creole studies, 
it is becoming more apparent that the term creole 
does not provide any universally accepted notion of 
the characteristics of these languages and that the 
term ought best be reserved for the process these 
contact languages have undergone rather than in 
reference to any structural features that they may 
exhibit. Michael Aceto is correct in his assertion that 
too much emphasis on the notion of de-creolization 
has led linguists to ignore important details that 
could help to explain language emergence within the 
Caribbean and other areas. The data presented in this 
book also reaffirm my belief that it is imperative for 
language researchers to spend adequate time on the 
ground, getting to understand the cultural nuances 
and linguistic norms of the people they meet in 
the various research societies because too often 
researchers make sweeping claims about the people 
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and languages they encounter based on limited ex- 
perience with the place or culture or using scant data. 

One consideration for future research would 
be a comparison of the French-derived linguistic 
system used by St. Martiners in the North of the 
island with other varieties found in places like St. 
Barths, Martinique, and Guadeloupe, which are also 
French territories. It would also be useful to ascertain 
whether the French-derived variety spoken in St. 
Martin shares any of the creole features found in 
the English-derived variety. Such an analysis may 
support or reject the proposed classification provided 
here for the English-derived variety. Noteworthy 
in my research was that the samples with the most 
basilectal features came primarily from speakers in 
the villages of Colombier, Rambaud, and French 
Quarter in the North. 

The current political discussions surrounding 
the future status of languages in St. Martin suggest 
that while the St. Martin people’s language may be 
recognized as playing a role in self-development, 
it does not hold a position of prestige in language 
~ policy and planning. A more thorough study, which 
examines comparable processes on both parts of 
the island, is necessary to give a complete account 
of St. Martin’s linguistic picture. Data from such a 
study would be critical to effecting positive change 
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in attitude toward the St. Martin vernacular and its 

speakers. According to author Lasana M. Sekou: 
‘There are aspects of St. Martin’s core culture and cultural 
values that, by acts and circumstances of history, make 
St. Martin intensely predisposed to a positive diversity— 
language aptitude, travel and trade, an egalitarian village- 
based culture networking independently on-island without 
a strong and dictating city “center” (during most of the 
Traditional Period). 
I really don’t know if this is how political leaders, tourism 
marketers, and education officials could define “diversity” 
in St. Martin today. But this is essentially approaching 
elements for a Caribbean model of the value of diversity at 
the people’s level, in a St. Martin that was pretty much left 
by its colonizers to fend for itself for most of its Traditional 
Period (1848-1963) and at the onset of its modern period, 
which includes the beginning of its tourism industry.! 


Sekou rightly observes that diversity is a St. Martin 
reality, and, from the inception of the modern society, 
multilingualism has been a defining characteristic 
of the St. Martiner. This characteristic should be 
reflected in a national education policy, which should 
encompass a national language policy that is flexible 
and progressive to allow for adaptation as the St. 
Martin society evolves. The national language policy 
should be guided by three ideals: linguistic diversity, 
ease of communication, and improved language 
proficiency. The premise of the national language 
policy should be that all of St. Martin's children should 
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be allowed to maintain their heritage language and at 
the same time be provided with access to effectively 
acquire other languages and achieve academic success. 
Therefore, the objective of the national language 
policy should include, elementally, the promotion of 
multilingualism, as a historically reoccurring aspect 
of the St. Martin culture and respect for all languages 
used by St. Martiners in their communication. 

As the national language policy strives to improve 
language education in St. Martin by focusing 
on students’ proficiency in the official languages, 
ardent efforts must also be made to inspire and 
maintain professionalism among teachers and to 
offer St. Martin children wider access to technology 
and expertise in the tools of the modern world. 
Awareness programs that incorporate respect and 
accommodation for all heritage languages, including 
the St. Martin popular vernacular, should be put in 
place. While it is important for St. Martin students 
to develop proficiency in the standard varieties of 
English, Dutch, and French, it is also important for 
them to maintain and develop further appreciation 
for their heritage variety of English, which could 
be used as a vehicle to teach content areas in other 
subjects. Studies have found that students who used 
their vernaculars in educational contexts showed 
marked improvement in academic performance while 
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use of the vernacular also helped them to acquire the 
standard variety. 

The findings in this book suggest that rather 
than treat the St. Martin popular vernacular as 
some aberrant, substandard version of English, to be 
avoided at all cost and which contributes to students’ 
poor academic performance and lack of command 
of “standard” English, educators and policy makers 
should improve methods and resources for language 
education. As Mervyn Alleyne writes: 

Communicative competence in the Caribbean, as far as 
productive competence is concerned, involves the learning 
and effective use of a standard variety, the learning of 
foreign languages for diverse purposes, the effective 
creative use of native languages and dialects, a recognition 
and understanding of their roles and values in Caribbean 
history and contemporary society, and, as far as receptive 
competence is concerned, the effective comprehension of all 
the registers and stylistic levels of the standard variety.” 


English is a world language and the primary 
medium of global communication, particularly in 
today’s world of information technology. It is also 
used as a Jingua franca for people who do not share a 
language. Above all, English is the primary language 
of the people of St. Martin and the one most St. 
Martin children learn first at home. By the time 
they start school, St. Martin children have already 
acquired the language and are prepared to begin 
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learning other content material. This language should 
be the foundation to build upon when teaching the 
St. Martin child. 

Consequently, St. Martin's national language policy 
should declare English as the national language and 
language of instruction in all of St. Martin's schools. 
English and Dutch in the South and French in the 
North should be maintained as official languages. 
In this way, English, Dutch, and French would be 
given equal treatment in the provision of public 
services to all residents. In addition to English as 
the language of instruction, all schools—elementary 
and secondary—should teach French and Dutch as 
mandatory subjects, giving all of St. Martin's children 
the opportunity to be proficient in these languages. 
In a sound national language policy, schools in the 
South would be required to write their own school 
language policies and thus would be able to choose 
the direction or approach they favor to ensure 
proficiency in their students, and the administration 
in the North should use its competencies in the 
current situation to influence the school language 
policy of the French Republic where it concerns the 
Collectivity of St. Martin. 

Considering the importance of tourism—and 
increasingly transshipment trade, financial trans- 
actions, and telecommunication services—to the St. 
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Martin economy and the plurilingual characteristic of 
St.Martin, the national language policy should outline 
how government would actively seek to explore and 
promote areas for language tourism, including but not 
limited to language tours, training and hiring out of 
language experts, and publishing multilingual guides 
to St. Martin and other destinations. Furthermore, the 
national language policy should establish a language 
education and research center to conduct research 
and improve language learning and teaching in St. 
Martin, focusing on material development, learning 
and teaching research, and professional development 
of educators. 

At the macro level, the national language policy 
must have the full support of the community it aims 
to serve, and stakeholders should be involved in 
all phases of planning and implementation. Policy 
makers and administrators must demonstrate their 
commitment to the policy by putting in place the 
requisite infrastructure and hiring the necessary 
technical experts to realize the policy. Writing on 
bilingualism and bilingual education, G. Richard 
Tucker advises that itis also important for government 
to consider transferring “stages and processes of 
evaluation, theory building, generation of hypotheses, 
experimentation, and further evaluation that would 
help to ensure the implementation of programs 
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appropriate for the unique sociocultural contexts in 
which they will operate.” Thus, government should 
not blindly transfer any one model simply because it 
may have worked elsewhere. Rather, programs based 
on St. Martin students’ needs should be developed 
and the resources made available. Finally, and 
probably most importantly in the context of national 
identity development, the national language policy 
would espouse and promote the St. Martin popular 
vernacular and at the same time strive to develop 
the highest possible degree of content mastery in 
English and second- and third-language proficiency 
in Dutch, French, and Spanish for all students. 

At the micro level, school language policies 
should outline guidelines for English as the language 
of instruction and other foreign language instruction, 
along with harmonization between language of 
instruction and instruction of foreign languages. A 
sound school language policy would guide schools 
in the teaching of languages in the most effective 
manner. These guidelines would include requisites 
for when to begin teaching the foreign languages 
and how much time is to be devoted to language 
teaching. A school language policy would also set 
appropriate efficiency goals, as well as outline what 
services would be provided to bridge the gap between 
English and the home language for students whose 
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home language is not English. In seeking common 
ground among schools with differing philosophies, 
policy makers could consult models that aim to 
provide a basis for different entities to find common 
ground to meet common objectives through common 
approaches. 

The implementation of English as the language 
of instruction in all schools in St. Martin should be 
done gradually over a period of years so as to allow all 
schools the opportunity to put in place the necessary 
infrastructure. In the meantime, qualified teachers 
should be hired, or competent teachers already in the 
system should be trained in language education— 
both in first- and second-language instruction. In 
addition, all schools should be required to maintain 
adequate material in English and other foreign 
languages, and supervision should be carried out 
by the Ministry of Education in the South or the 
Rectorate for Education in the North. All teachers 
should be assessed upon entering the education 
system, and those found to be deficient in language 
skills should be required to seek certification. 

The University of St. Martin must continue to be 
involved in providing sound teacher education, the 
development of resources, and continued mastery 
of language skills by students at the tertiary level. In 
areas where there is a shortage of language teachers, 
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the education authorities representing the two parts 
of the island should be able to cooperate in an 
exchange of teachers. 


Language and Power 


Language has power, and the one who names a 
thing defines it, owns it, in other words, has dominion 
over it; language also reflects perception of self and 
affects perception by others. If naming is power, and 
names for the same thing have different values within 
different cultural contexts, then it is imperative for 
the people of St. Martin to ensure that they, and not 
outside forces, determine who has power over them 
and their heritage or cultural space. While many in 
society insist that a definition of the St. Martiner is 
important to cultural identity and make this appeal 
in the name of the nation, I believe that the first act 
of national identity should be to reclaim the name of 
the nation for the people. Peter Roberts underscores 
this point when he writes that: 

Assertion of identity is not a spontaneous proclamation of 

sameness for its own sake. The need for a conscious assertion 

of identity arises out of a perceived erosion of identity or 

a threat of loss of identity through loss of life, property, 

privilege or home. In history it has often been accompanied 


by a call to arms. Accordingly, it is seldom a bottom-up 
explosion of sentiment, but more often a top-down infusion 
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of spirit and motivation. It is part of the portfolio of leaders 

rather than the natural expression of followers. 

Assertion of identity is political in intent and may either 

follow or precede actual experience of identity.3 

From all available accounts to date, the first 
people to step ashore on St. Martin during the 
“New World” era referred to the island as St. Martin 
(though it had already been named by the previous 
Amerindian settlers and inhabitants, reputedly as 
Qualichi and Soualiga). Already in 1666, less than 
40 years after European settlement and the African 
presence, the spelling S¢. Martin was being used in 
text to refer to the entire island, and one source, dated 
1859 (and with Dutch and French text) in reference 
to the issuance of certificates for salt production, 
makes mention in Dutch of the ‘“maatschappij tot 
zoutwinning op het Eiland St. Martin. It was not until 
1936 that the spelling Sint Maarten would be put 
forth in reference to the Dutch part of the island. An 
April 23, 1936 law, written in Dutch and regarding 
the administration of the Colony of Curacao, became 
the basis for the Dutch spelling Sint Maarten, used 
today to refer to the Dutch part. Up until then, even 
Dutch documents maintained the spelling S¢. Martin 
“but sometimes St. Martijn and seldom St. Maarten,” 
claims Speetjens, a St. Martin notary and author of 
St. Martin Hier—Aujourd hui, Yesterday—Today.* 
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Since the constitutional status change for the 
Dutch-controlled South on October 10, 2010, 
the debate surrounding the spelling of the name 
in reference to the southern part was advanced 
in reaction to my proclamation (as the minister 
responsible for education at the time) that English 
would be the working language of the Ministry and 
that correspondence by the Ministry should use the 
English spelling for the island’s name in English text. 
Following this proclamation, a number of articles 
appeared in the media, suggesting that the matter 
requires further discussion in the community and/or 
attention by the relevant authorities. 

I maintain here that while the motive to 
distinguish the two sides of the island for political 
reasons may sound comprehensible, the Dutch 
spelling, particularly in the middle of English text, 
is irrational (if not outright nonsensical) and only 
adds confusion to the St. Martin child who today 
rarely associates the spelling Sz. Martin with English 
but with the (coincidentally) French spelling. Apart 
from the apparent intention to divide the St. Martin 
nation, there is no conceivable reason why the Dutch 
spelling for the name of the island should appear in 
English text. Why, when writing in English, use the 
Dutch spelling for The Hague (Den Haag), or the 
French spelling for France (La France), or the Spanish 
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spelling for Spain (Espavia)? Speetjens makes an even 
more forceful appeal for the original spelling of the 
island’s name when he writes, “It of course is high 
time that our legislators now finally change the name 
officially to St. Martin, identical for the two parts of 
the island of St. Martin and its territorial waters.” 
Speetjens echoes the sentiments of many older St. 
Martiners. The most vivid example comes from the 
now deceased Eulalie Meyers, who once encouraged 
me to “keep up the fight to get back (the) name” and 
“tell them that this island was named after the saint, 
Saint Martin of Tours, not no sailor,” 
On the issue of identity and the use of language in 
African literature, author Ngugi wa Thiong’o asserts: 
The real aim of colonialism was to control the people’s 
wealth ... [but] economic and political control can never 
be complete or effective without mental control. To control 
a people’s culture is to control their tools of self-definition 
in relationship to others. For colonialism, this involved two 
aspects of the same process: the destruction or the deliberate 
undervaluing of a people’s culture, their art, dances, religions, 
history, geography, education, orature or literature, and the 
conscious elevation of the language of the colonizer. The 
domination of a people’s language by the languages of the 
colonizing nations was crucial to the domination of the 
mental universe of the colonizers.”5 


Though wa Thiong’o was referring specifically 
to the colonial situation on the African continent, 
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his observations are just as valid for the Diaspora. 
Whereas there are areas in the Caribbean that are 
often referred to as having a “post-colonial” reality, for 
the people of St. Martin, colonialism is an ongoing 
experience, reflected most notably in institutions 
of education, government, and the judiciary. To 
date, students in St. Martin are still compelled to 
endure education in languages that do not offer 
them opportunities to realize their full potential, St. 
Martin legislators continue to turn out legislation in 
languages that the majority of residents do not speak 
or understand, and accused persons are tried in courts 
of law in languages that are completely foreign to 
them or of which they have very little comprehension. 
Furthermore, one has to question the true intentions 
of school leaders when they insist that children be 
taught certain subjects in one language then force 
the students to take their exams for those subjects in 
another, foreign language and vice versa. 

It is so that the educational and language policies 
of a given country will reflect not just decisions about 
language but also decisions about a host of other social 
factors, including national identity. While St. Martin 
is still legally a territory, held captive in the Dutch 
and French colonial regimes as Lasana M. Sekou 
asserts in his writings,® part of the struggle today 
is for policy makers and those in authority to come 
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up with decisions that reflect the nation’s identity. 
If decisions by the administrations in Philipsburg, 
traditionally called Great Bay, and in Marigot are 
any indication of where St. Martin's national identity 
is, it would be safe to conclude that this identity is 
in a state of ambiguity, which has resulted from the 
internalization of the racially hierarchical power 
structure that is still in place today. 

The St. Martin nation has one unifying culture, 
expressed in cultural activities like Jollification and 
the Ponum dance that are embraced by all. However, 
the island’s colonial status remains a direct attack on 
the people’s cultural unity and identity, sustained, 
aided, and abetted by the administrations in Marigot 
and Great Bay. Apart from the much-discussed 
ambivalence of policy makers toward the St. Martin 
language, there is also the ambivalence (and at 
times outright contradiction) reflected in the lack of 
decision making on national symbols such as flags 
and national anthems. Although the administrations 
of both sides have lobbied for years for a change in 
their respective constitutional status vis-a-vis their 
colonial “mother” countries, a new status in which 
they would be granted more autonomy to directly 
administer the affairs of their respective territories, 
both have failed to take bold decisions to promote 
these national symbols. 
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According to article 1, paragraph 3 of the Consti- 
tution for the South: “The flag, coat of arms, and the 
national anthem ... shall be established by national 
ordinance,” which would take effect once approved by 
Parliament. Where the flag is concerned, on October 
10, 2010, at a dramatic ceremony to mark the “new 
country status,” authorities lowered and then re- 
hoisted the same flag the territory had been using 
since 1985, when a flag ordinance was put in place. 
The rationale to maintain the flag past October 10, 
2010 was that the flag ordinance had been adopted 
by the then Island Council of the territory and 
subsequently adopted in the transition regulations 
that would uphold certain pre-separate status laws 
and regulations. 

Attempts to legally establish a coat of arms, 
separate from the one on the flag, were halted 
when the Council of Ministers in the first “separate 
status” government could not reach consensus on 
the proposed design, which was presented by Prime 
Minister Sarah Wescot-Williams. The proposal 
was subsequently shelved. However, in 2013, repre- 
sentations of the proposed design continued to 
appear in selected government advertisements in the 
island’s newspapers. 

Whereas the discussion surrounding the coat of 
arms was short-lived and never got into the public 
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domain, the national anthem debate has a long 
history dating back to the 1950s. In an apparent 
attempt to fill a vacuum, a school competition 
was held to select a song that could be played at 
public functions. Though the most popular song 
was purportedly judged to be “Island in the West,” 
submitted by the Oranje School, the song eventually 
selected was the St. Joseph School’s submission, “Oh 
Sweet St. Martin's Land,” a 1958 composition by 
Father Gerard Kemps, a Catholic priest residing on 
the French-controlled part of the island at the time. 
The song was originally composed in French and 
English, but only the English version has survived 
and has since been embraced as a “national song”— 
for both parts of the island. 

In 2000, a committee consisting of Claudette 
Labega, Joy Reiph, Neville York, Joe Richardson, 
and then commissioners Sarah Wescot-Williams, 
and Michael Ferrier was established to work on a 
number of issues pertaining to nationalism, among 
them the “national anthem and flag.” The committee 
surmised that “Oh Sweet St. Martin’s Land” could 
be seen as the “united St. Maarten/Saint Martin 
song.” Acknowledging in its report that “there is a 
political separation (but) in reality it’s not there,” 
the committee determined that in order to come 
up with a “national anthem,” it had no choice but 
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to take only the southern part of the island into 
consideration. The committee concluded that either 
a new song should be put forward as an anthem or 
the lyrics of “Oh Sweet St. Martin's Land” should 
be changed. The committee members also agreed to 
“put this issue to the public above making decisions 
by elected officials” and suggested that someone be 
approached to research and assist with documenting 
“the existence and the cultural facts thereof.” 

Three years later, the head of the department 
for social and cultural development, Neville York, 
advised the government to approve the playing 
of the “St. Maarten’s Song” at the start of Island 
Council meetings “to supplement and strengthen the 
spirit of nation building.” York further proposed to 
finalize the process of having the copyrights to the 
song turned over to the government and eventually 
“update” the lyrics of the song “to reflect an accurate 
account of history and the current sentiments of St. 
Maarten that will withstand the test of time.” He 
added that, should “strong feelings” exist against 
changing the lyrics, there should be a competition 
for a “new anthem.” 

In 2004, in separate correspondence, Bert G. 
Hofman and Van Dijk Bell rendered their legal 
opinions on the matter. According to Hofman, he 
could see no real urgency for amendments to the song, 
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adding that even official anthems contain certain 
untruths. Hofman recommended the continued use 
of the song in its original form at the start of Island 
Council meetings. Bell, on the other hand, advised to 
maintain the first verse of the song, was indifferent 
to the second verse, and found the third verse “a bit 
vague.” Though York had argued in his advice that 
“At the dawn of approaching separate status within 
the kingdom of the Netherlands makes this case even 
more urgent,” no decision was taken to establish a 
national anthem—to correspond with the new status 
that the South of the island obtained on October 10, 
2010. 

Based on the constitutional requirement to have a 
national anthem approved by Parliament, and feeling 
duty-bound as minister responsible for culture, I 
attempted at the time to bring the anthem selection 
process to a logical conclusion in 2011 by starting 
the process to set up a national anthem committee. 
A proposal was sent to me as Minister for feedback 
and subsequently worked on within the ministry of 
education and culture in preparation for the first 
anniversary of what is now called Constitution Day— 
observed on the status change date and referred to by 
some within government circles as 10-10-10. 

However, on October 10, 2011, the territory’s 
media reported that a competition for a national 
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anthem had been launched and that the government 
was offering US$10,000 (NAf. 18,000) to the winner. 
These reports were based on the draft advisory 
document that had been sent to the government's 
Department of Communication by the head of 
the Department of Culture, Neville York, without 
the minister's authorization. The draft document 
outlined some of the proposals by the minister to 
establish an independent national anthem committee, 
consisting of writers, historians, musicians, and 
musical arrangers, thus excluding the minister and 
the ministry's staff from the process. 

According to the draft proposal, the national 
anthem committee would set the criteria for the 
competition, and the winner would be compensated 
an amount corresponding to what is awarded to the 
calypso monarch annually. ‘This proposed line of 
action was consistent with a similar process used in 
adopting a “national anthem” for the now defunct 
Netherlands Antilles in an attempt to seek a unifying 
symbol that would glue the five component island 
territories of the Netherlands Antilles together 
following the constitutional referendum of 1994 
in which the electorate on all the island territories 
chose “Option A” or the status quo—in other words, 
keeping the Netherlands Antilles together. 

The aforementioned draft advisory document 
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also spelled out criteria set by the department head 
for participation in the competition. This created 
| confusion among the public as it made the need 
for a national anthem committee redundant. The | 
confusion sparked massive public reaction, with a 
number of people attacking the minister personally 
in articles and cartoon depictions for wanting to 
“change our national anthem.” Suffice it to say that 
the national anthem committee, in the midst of all 
the controversy, never got off the ground. 
On the other hand, however, even before the 

proverbial dust could settle, a number of people had 
submitted their entries for the competition. Even one 
musician whose name was being considered to serve | 

| 

| 


on the committee declined because he wanted to 
submit an entry for the competition. Up to the time 
of this writing, approximately three years since the 
establishment of the “constitution” for the territory, no 
official decision has been taken regarding a national 
anthem for the South. The issue had become such a 
hot political potato that it was simply left alone. 

In the North, the official anthem is “La 
Marseillaise,” the anthem of the French Republic. 
Yet, it is customary for public functions to begin 
with “Oh Sweet St. Martin's Land,” especially at the 
grassroots level where it is often referred to as the 
“national anthem” of St. Martin. It must, however, 
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also be noted that there are several other songs which 
extol the attributes of the island that have enjoyed 
varying degrees of popularity among the population. 
Through the years, many musicians have composed 
and recorded songs that sing the praises of the island. 
Among these are Tounka and Friends’ “St. Maarten 
is Nice,” Ras Lion’s “St. Maarten is No. 1,” and Lino 
Hughes’ “St. Martin is my Home.” This last song 
has in fact become an alternative to “Oh Sweet St. 
Martin’s Land” at some cultural gatherings and even 
semi-official functions. 

The last word, therefore, has not been said about 
a national anthem for St. Martin (South). However, 
there is need to clarify here what, in my view, is the 
difference between a national, or patriotic, song and 
an official national anthem. The first often becomes 
so as a result of its popular appeal, while the latter, 
which reflects the history and culture of a country, is 
a political decision that may or may not have popular 
support. How this decision is arrived at is a different 
matter, but it must be stressed that it is not unusual 
for a national competition to be held in the search 
of a national anthem. In St. Martin’s case, residents 
of both halves of the island freely participated in the 
unresolved public debate about a national anthem, 
although there is no question about what the “national 
anthem” for those in the French-controlled North is. 
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In other words, the search for a national anthem is 
viewed not as an exclusive discussion for residents 
of the Dutch-controlled South, but as something 
that affects all, regardless of what part of the island 
they are from. Similarly, participation in the aborted 
competition for a national anthem was not restricted 
to the South alone, but was intended to be open to 
residents of both parts of the island, as well as St. 
Martiners living abroad. 

Concerning flags, it should be noted that five 
official flags have flown on this 37-square-mile 
Franco-Dutch condominium. In the North, these 
are the French flag and the European Union flag; in 
the South, the Dutch flag and the St. Martin (South) 
flag are hoisted officially. Before the dissolution of 
the Netherlands Antilles, the “Antillean flag” had 
an official status. In 1990, a non-governmental ad 
hoc committee unveiled the “National Flag of St. 
Martin” to symbolize the unity and togetherness of 
the people of the island, both North and South. The 
flag has since been embraced as the “people’s flag,” 
the “cultural flag,” or more popularly the “unity flag” 
although it does not have an official status on either 
side of the island. Politicians in both parts continue 
to gauge the political pulse of the people in relation 
to this flag. 


As a consequence of this ambivalence toward 
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national symbols, the population continues to be 
misguided by the leaders in both territories who pay 
lip service to things like a “national anthem” but are 
unable to officially establish one. Politicians in St. 
Martin know that the selection of a national anthem 
is a political decision. Yet they dare not risk making 
the decision for fear of committing so-called political 
suicide. By sweeping the anthem issue under the 
carpet for more than half a century, they have created 
the perception among the population that a popular 
song is automatically the official national anthem, a 
myth they seem unwilling to correct. 

It should be noted that even when some of island’s 
political leaders admit to being “uncomfortable” with 
the unflattering lyrics in “Oh Sweet St. Martin's 
Land,” they compensate for this by claiming that 
they would want to maintain the melody of the 
song, if not the lyrics. Then, of course, there are those 
politicians who privately champion the selection of 
a modern national anthem but would not publicly 
admit to this for fear of going against what seems to 
be popular opinion, even without a factual basis for 
this. In fact, an online poll on AVS News Online that 
ran for months at the time of the national anthem 
public debate clearly showed that an overwhelming 
majority was in support of a national anthem that 
would not be “Oh Sweet St. Martin’s Land.” 
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This fact reveals another aspect of decision 
making, or the lack thereof, by St. Martin politicians: 
the group that makes the loudest noise publicly is 
automatically considered by them as vox populi, even 
when a silent majority has not expressed itself yet on 
an issue. Politicians too often base their decisions on 
sentiments rather than facts. Strangely enough, the 
results of the aforementioned online poll are never 
mentioned in the debate about the anthem. 

The unusual approach of making a popular song 
a de facto national anthem, even without politicians 
granting it official status, is in keeping with politicians’ 
understanding that in order to get votes, they must 
embrace the symbols that are entrenched in the 
psyche of the people, no matter how inadequate 
or unflattering such symbols may be. Yet the same 
politicians uphold and support an establishment 
culture that gives them a sense of superiority over 
their fellow St. Martiners. They insist, for example, 
on having the “Wilhelmus” (the official anthem of 
the Netherlands and de facto the anthem of the 
Dutch Kingdom) played at public functions even 
when St. Martiners have no affinity to the song and 
hardly know it. Actions like this and the embracing 
of all things associated with the House of Orange, 
such as the annual royal decorations, strengthen the 
notion that they are engaged in something of quality 
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but create a type of schizophrenia that makes them 
the embodiment of V.S. Naipaul’s “mimic men.” 

What the public reaction to the national anthem 
debate also showed is that this is a matter of identity 
which continues to evoke strong emotional responses, 
including from media practitioners who should know 
the difference between a popular song—no matter 
how patriotic it may seem—and an official national 
anthem, and be part of the publication and critical 
education process to that effect. 

As could be expected, politicians also tried to cash 
in on the sentiments of the people, with one member 
of Parliament, Romain Laville, launching a Facebook 
page in support of “Oh Sweet St. Martin’s Land.” The 
prime minister, Sarah Wescot-Williams, weighed in 
on the debate, stating that people should be given 
an opportunity to express their opinions, although 
she was aware that no one had tried to muzzle their 
voices and that the process, which she had been part 
of initiating in the past, was far from a decision- 
making stage. Yet, the government's official website, 
which falls under the prime minister, who is also 
responsible for general affairs, dedicated a section to 
the “Oh Sweet St. Martin’s Land” song and Father 
Kemps’s legacy. It would have been expected that, 
if the government had been so sure and confident 
about popular support to make this song the national 
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anthem, attempts would have been made to present a 
draft national ordinance to Parliament to make it so, 
as required by the Constitution. Regrettably, nothing 
of the sort has happened, nor is it likely to happen 
because the issue has been so politicized and, in 
effect, the same politicians harbor doubts about the 
passage of such a national ordinance. 

The foregoing also suggests that precisely in 
areas where St. Martin needs to establish sovereign 
symbols, the nation is experiencing a type of schizo- 
phrenia which Frantz Fanon talks about in his 
book Black Skin, White Masks. While the song “Oh 
Sweet St. Martin's Land” continues to be pushed 
as an unofficial “national anthem” for both parts 
of the island, the official flags remain symbols of 
division, representative of the age-old strategy of 
divide and rule. It is nothing short of an irony that 
at functions such as St. Martin Day activities, which 
purport to showcase the unity of the people, the most 
visible official symbols are the flags of France, the 
Netherlands, and the southern St. Martin territory. 

Fanon’s argument that the colonized, in order to 
overcome his sense of dependency and inadequacy, 
which directly results from his colonized status, 
embraces and appropriates the culture of the colonizer 
is certainly applicable to St.Martin. The island remains 
a colony of France and The Netherlands despite the 
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euphemistic labels used to refer to its political status 
on either side. This fact fuels ambiguity caused by the 
racially hierarchical power structure. ‘This structure 
permeates all areas of national development, with 
our education and political systems being the most 
salient areas where it is manifested. 

In the education systems on both sides of the 
island, St. Martin’s children fall victims to this 
racially hierarchical power structure, which continues 
throughout their adulthood. For example, it had been 
accepted for decades that in order for students in 
the South to maximize opportunities for a decent 
secondary education, they have had to sit multiple 
entrance exams for secondary schools. Thereafter, 
the students were placed in streams, not necessarily 
based on their inclination for particular subjects, but 
based on their scores at the entrance exams and other 
behavioral considerations. Students with higher scor- 
es were normally placed in “academic” streams while 
students with lower scores were placed in so-called 
“vocational” or “technical” streams. 

For the next three to five years of secondary 
education, students in the “vocational” streams receive 
schooling in which they are exposed to little and 
insipid academic content. Even more adverse to the 
full development of the St. Martin student is the fact 
that history, as a subject, is not taught at all, and in 
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the “academic” streams, when it is taught, it is taught 
for only a few years and only in certain schools, and 
even then St. Martin history is negligible. 

The future of the St. Martin nation does not bode 
well when the majority of its secondary school-age 
children are in “vocational” streams and, with few 
exceptions, these children are of African descent. It is 
even common for parents of children that are not of 
African descent who are placed in these “vocational” 
streams to take their children out of the regular school 
system and either send them abroad or enroll them in 
private schools based on United States or Canadian 
models. What is also ironical is that while politicians 
accept the disparity in education, quite a number 
of them send their children to the aforementioned 
private schools. 

The relationship between quality education 
and the development of a country has been well- 
established, yet St. Martin’s children are expected 
to perform in systems that provide far too many of 
them with less than adequate education. Too many 
students participate in annual “graduation” activities 
who, after three to five years of secondary schooling, 
remain unemployable or are employed in menial 
jobs because they are functionally illiterate and 
do not possess adequate skills for the job market. 
According to Theophilus Thompson, president of the 
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labor union Workers Institute for Organized Labor 
(WIFOL), he often receives reports that employees 
who can be quite vocal in expressing their discontent 
with matters in the workplace become timid and 
reluctant to accept additional responsibilities when 
called upon to take up leadership positions because 
of their insecurity in literacy and other skills. This 
phenomenon has made for a situation in which a 
significant number of St. Martin workers remain 
at the bottom of the power hierarchy, with few 
opportunities for upward mobility. 

If St. Martin is going to develop as a nation in 
which the St. Martin people rise to the top of the 
power hierarchy, there has to be a clear and efficient 
connection between the education system and the 
realities of the economy and labor market. St. Martin 
must effect reforms in education on both parts of the 
island to reflect the people’s cultural heritage and 
fulfill their aspirations. The new education models 
must adequately prepare all of St. Martin's children, 
and not just a select few, to reach their full potential. 
The St. Martin education systems should recognize 
that not all students will excel equally in all areas, 
but they must all be given the same opportunities to 
build on their strengths and become well-functioning 
adults. The curriculum must also make subjects like 
history, science, economics, environmental studies, 
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sports, and the arts compulsory, and St. Martin 
students should all be required to read from a 
mandatory list of St. Martin and Caribbean texts 
throughout their education. The model St. Martin 
student should be a well-rounded child who is able 
to function successfully in the St. Martin society and 
pursue studies anywhere in the world. 

‘This is attainable with an education policy based 
on a triad of effective teachers, involved parents, 
and committed students working from a curriculum 
explicitly designed to mold the whole child (physically, 
mentally, emotionally, spiritually, and culturally). The 
enterprise of nation-building in St. Martin cannot 
be carried out by ignoring the St. Martin national 
identity, which must be grounded in the St. Martin 
history and culture. For years, occasions such as 
Bastille Day, Queen's Birthday, and Kingdom Day 
have been celebrated publicly, yet no decision had ever 
been taken to make Emancipation Day in the South a 
national holiday until a draft ordinance was presented 
before the Central Committee of Parliament on May 
8, 2012, and subsequently voted on unanimously by 
Parliament on June 5, 2012, making St. Martin the 
first territory within the Dutch kingdom to have 
Emancipation Day, July 1, declared a national holiday. 
Giving meaningful content to this day requires a 
profound study and understanding of the past and 
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the realization that the enslaved ancestors of St. 
Martiners did not wait for any official proclamation 
of emancipation to take their freedom. In fact, one of 
the unique aspects of St. Martin is that emancipation 
was claimed by the people of French and Dutch parts 
of the island when France proclaimed emancipation 
for the enslaved populations within its jurisdiction in 
the Caribbean region on May 27, 1848, fifteen years 
before the Dutch.?® 

In order for St. Martin's real potential to be 
realized and the truth about St. Martin to emerge, 
there needs to be a critical review of the island’s 
history, not just as it is taught—or not taught—in 
schools. Every sector in the St. Martin community, 
especially the media, has to also do its part to ensure 
that the St. Martin story does not continue to be 
bastardized or doctored to fit the agenda especially 
of the forces who were responsible for the atrocities 
of Slavery but who still remain today at the top of the 
power hierarchy. 


The Triangular Base for National Development 


Language, culture, and identity form the triangu- 
lar base upon which to build a sustainable national 
development. However, the three, though inextricably 
intertwined, require positive political action in order 
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for the kind of national development we are seeking 
to materialize. 

St. Martin, like the rest of the region, is still in 
a process of self-knowing, but there already are St. 
Martiners who are refusing to accept exogenous 
definitions of St. Martiners by others. Labels such 
as “fantastically French” and “delightfully Dutch” 
and more recently “Dutch Antilles” or “Dutch 
Caribbean” remain offensive and continue to be 
consistently rejected through efforts by individuals 
and organizations such as Joseph H. Lake, Jr., Lasana 
M. Sekou, Conscious Lyrics Foundation, Culture 
Time radio magazine, and others. 

On the other hand, language is also used by 
politicians and others who are ultimately mouth- 
pieces or surrogates of their colonial masters, not 
only to brainwash the population, but to create and 
perpetuate myths that rob St. Martiners of their 
historical memories, and dampen our appetite for 
freedom. Thus, for generations, the political class has 
persistently created the impression that St. Martin 
is no longer a colony. They speak of the “colonial 
era’ or “colonial period” as if St. Martin has been an 
independent country for ages and refer derogatively 
to “banana republics,” claiming that the island is not 
one when, in actual fact, the political reality is that 
real power, where it concerns the South, resides in 
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The Hague, and with regard to the North power 
resides in Paris, where most transcendental issues 
affecting the lives of St. Martiners are referred to 
and decided upon. A typical example of this comes 
from the South, where the Parliament, supposedly 
the “highest” legislative organ of the territory, is 
overridden by a Committee for Financial Supervision, 
consisting of four persons, only one of whom is from 
St. Martin, and none of them elected by the people, 
after the same Parliament has approved the budget 
of the territory. St. Martin politicians speak of its 
“young democracy,” ignoring the fact that in any 
democracy, power, real power, lies with the people, 
and totally unaware that being a colony means it is 
impossible to be a democracy because the two are 
simply antithetical. 

It is the same myth that is perpetuated when 
politicians and others in the media talk of “Country 
St. Maarten” as if this were a sovereign state. It is 
almost as if they need to convince themselves of this 
status. Even if the island were a “country” in the basic 
sense of the word, why would the word “country” need 
to be used as an adjective in front of the name? These 
contradictions are not fortuitous; they indicate the 
state of mental colonization of St. Martin politicians 
and the bankruptcy of a colonial educational system, 
intent on self-preservation, and designed to damage 
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the minds and souls of St. Martin's children. They are 
also meant to confuse the people who, faced with such 
chaos, would then be expected to opt for the status 
quo. As if the people were not confused enough! 

Confusion and ignorance are the most effective 
tools of subjugation. Confusion and ignorance 
generally permeate discussions about the culture 
and identity of the people of St. Martin to the point 
where some professionals have even declared that St. 
Martin has no culture, as ifa people can exist without 
a culture. The debate, if it could be called one, borders 
on the ridiculous when it comes to the question of 
identity. “Who is a St. Martiner?” When a St. Mar- 
tiner poses such a question, it actually reveals the 
extent to which St. Martiners have been damaged in 
their psyche. 

Furthermore, it is politicians and their agents in 
the media who have coined a new name for Aruba, 
Curacao, St. Maarten and the so-called BES islands 
of Bonaire, St. Eustatius and Saba, defining them now 
as the “Dutch Caribbean’ or the “Caribbean part of 
the Dutch Kingdom.” They ignore the fact that this 
act of naming these islands “Dutch” or “French” is, 
in effect, claiming these islands and their people for 
the Dutch Crown or the French Republic, and thus 
attempting to erase completely from the minds of St. 
Martiners the fact that theirs is a Caribbean island. 
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When we name things, places, and people, 
we claim them as ours. This is part of the adamic 
nature of man. Accepting names like “French” and 
“Dutch” without question makes us accomplices in 
our own mental enslavement. In fact, to re-establish 
their own identity and reclaim their birthright, St. 
Martiners must reject all these appellations, which 
are shorthand for a colonial or neocolonial agenda. 
To continue to accept being called French and Dutch 
St. Martin, or “Dutch side” and “French side,” is to 
accept as irrevocable the partition of the island by 
two European nations, a partition that dates back to 
the Treaty of Concordia of 1648, when the enslaved 
ancestors were “properties” of those signing the 
document and of those they represented.’ How then 
can St. Martin politicians accept this partition and 
then speak of “one island, one people, one destiny” on 
St. Martin Day?” 

Today, one of the urgent questions for St. Mar- 
tin is whether in the face of a new, disjointed society, 
language can be used to help foster a national 
identity, which will have to incorporate the high 
number of registered and unregistered immigrants 
who have contributed significantly to the island’s 
development. English is inextricably bound to the 
future development of the people of St. Martin, who 
constitute one people, and the St. Martin popular 
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vernacular must remain central in the creation of any 
policy seeking to advance national development. 

Identity is about defining self and, hence, is the very 
essence of our being. If we allow others to define who 
we are, then we would continue to be what Randall 
Robinson, in his address during the Presidents 
Forum at the 11% Annual St. Martin Book Fair at 
the University of St. Martin, has called “history’s 
amnesiacs ... filled with the memories of others” 
while we remain “memoryless,” as Sekou calls it, 
about our own past, our own culture, our own history. 
Self-definition, therefore, becomes a prerequisite 
for self-determination. But how can St. Martiners 
determine their nation when, whether they want to 
acknowledge it or not, they remain—willingly, some 
might say—a colony in a 21* century world in which 
colonies have become political dinosaurs? 

It is, therefore, my considered opinion that in order 
to move forward, to achieve any meaningful progress 
in terms of national development, St. Martiners must 
aggressively reject all language that seeks to lure 
us into docility and makes us embrace our present 
circumstances as if this were heaven. It surely is not! 

Finally, political action that is needed to galvanize 
our material and spiritual resources should begin 
with the recognition that St. Martin is a colony of the 
Dutch and French and aim to change that colonial 
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status. In other words, political independence must 
not be considered taboo any longer. As the Ghanian 
educator and great political leader Kwame Nkrumah 
once said, we need to seek first the political kingdom 
before all other things can be added unto us. 
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Piedras. Between 1994 and 2008, she was the coordinator for 
Turning Point, a drug rehabilitation foundation, an editor for 
‘The Progressive, copy editor for The Chronicle, and editor of 
EnviroNews magazine. She formerly headed the Humanities 
Division of the University of St. Martin and was an instructor 
of English Composition, Caribbean Literature, and Elements of 
Literature. From October 2010 to May 2012, Arrindell served 
as the first Minister of Education, Culture, Sports and Youth 
Affairs in Philipsburg, St. Martin. Arrindell has coauthored 
chapters in Agency in the Emergence of Creole Languages edited 
by Dr. Nicholas Faraclas and is the editor of Brother Rich ... , 
Creative Writing in St. Martin. She regularly presents scholarly 
papers on linguistics and St. Martin literature at regional and 
international conferences. Since 2012, the mother of two has 
worked as an education consultant and manages the United 


Volleyball Club program. 
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Language, Culture, and Identity in St. Martin is intended to contribute to the language 
education discourse and provide some insight into how language and culture affect 
and are affected by identity in St. Martin. Exploring the basic syntactical structure of 
the St. Martin language, it aims to stimulate further and deeper studies leading to a 
new awareness of the nature of the language. Furthermore, the book could serve to 
provide a knowledge base from which the analysis of cultural, identity, and educa- 
tional issues confronting the South and North of this Caribbean island can be made 
and understood. 


Arrindell’s research is a unique groundbreaking work... . 
— Dr. Alma Simounet, University of Puerto Rico 


Rhoda Arrindell is a graduate of Syracuse University, University of the Virgin Islands, 
and the University of Puerto Rico, where she received her Ph.D. in linguistics. She also 
earned a propaedeuse (pre-law) diploma from the University of the Netherlands Antilles. 
Arrindell served as the first Minister of Education, Culture, Sports, and Youth Affairs in 
Philipsburg, St. Martin (October 2010 — May 2012). She formerly headed the Humanities 
Division of the University of St. Martin and was an instructor of English and literature. 
Arrindell has co-authored chapters in Agency in the Emergence of Creole Languages 
edited by Dr. Nicholas Faraclas and is the editor of Brother Rich ... , Creative Writing in 
St. Martin. She has presented scholarly papers on linguistics and St. Martin literature at 
various regional and international conferences. The mother of two is the founder of the 
United Volleyball Club Foundation. 
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